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AND THE ELECTION 
CAN YOU MAKE YOUR 
LAST YEARS HAPPY? 


OCTOBER, 1960 © 35c 
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The Book that Belongs in 
Every Catholic 





imprimatur 
+Francis Cardinal Speliman 
Archbishop of New York 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Includes all of the latest American translations by the 

scholars of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 

+ Full color illustrations of world famous masterpieces of 

Biblical art 

« A clear eye-ease type 

+ Beautiful bindings with attractive 24-karat gold stamping 

and 24-karat gold edges 

+ Presentation Page and Frontispiece of His Holiness Pope 
hn XXIIf in full color 

* Family Record section with space to enter all important 

religious events in the life of a Catholic family 

« Practical Home Library size 5%” by 8” 

* Over 1300 pages The complete Bible 

Full color maps of the Biblical lands 

+ Attractive gift box 

« Historical and chronological tabies to aid you to instruct 

your family on Biblical times 
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Two Luxurious Bindings! 


Leatherart Binding, sturdy simulated leather in 
your choice of color. Black, RedorWhite Only $10.00 


De Luxe Binding, genuine English Black Morocco 
leather with 24kt. gold border decoration inside 
cover $14.50 

If you are not completely satisfied with your selection re 
turnit within LO days and we will refund full purchase price 


” % SN 
oS “7~~ Fill out attached coupon and mail TODAY! 
ly Pp Catholic Family Library, Inc. 
~ “N70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 





*“‘Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


‘Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 

the kids, I decided my nerves were too much on edge. 
‘When I saw my doctor, I told him I also hadn’t 

been sleeping any too well. Nothing wrong with my 

health, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 

haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? You see, he told 

me, many people can’t take the caffein in coffee. I ought 

to try Postum, he said. It’s 100% caffein-free—can’t 

make you nervous or keep you awake. — 
‘““You know, it’s true! Since I changed to Postum I do instant J * 

feel calmer and sleep better! Can’t say I enjoy spilled POsTUM 

milk—but trifles don’t really upset me any more!” » No Carre ™ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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The Hierarchy and the Election 
“Catholic Viewpoint on Church and State 
Serious fears call for serious consideration 
Pittsburgh: the Cinderella City....................ssssessss++--+--Peter Clarke 
She proudly displays a new wardrobe 


What Will You Do When You Retire?....“Life in the Crystal Palace” 


Unless you develop interests now it will be nothing 


” 


Mary Downing 


toward Holy Orders 


Dream Parish in Detroit. 
Still the beating heart of a slum neighborhood 


Your Vote: Head, Heart, or Pocketbook John E. Gibson 
Why you vote the way you do 


Bowling Scores a Strike viekipamccaiaaalaaiaenaa Walter Young 
g 5 
It’s become All America’s game 
The Risks in Blood Transfusion Webb B. Garrison 
The procedure can be as dangerous as a major operation 
The Good Old Days of Jimmy Durante........Diners’ Club Magazine 


Them were the conditions what pervailed 


Oe 2 Le. ee eens. Lynn Burns Thibodeau 
Where holydays are holidays 


A Letter From St. Ignatius “Readings in Church History” 
It was written on his way to martyrdom 


How Will the Women Vote? ....New York Times Magazine 
At the polls they will outnumber the men by 2 million 


Maury and Jack ; Ray Kerrison 
Two basketball stars show what friendship really means 


Saving St. Mark’s Cathedrai eee 
A great engineer keeps Venice’s “Golden Basilica” alive 


Doughnut Dollies of Korea Norman Sklarewitz 
The Red Cross brings together the girl next door and GI Joe 


(Continued on page 4) 
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. | Free 


This simplified 
missal is only dete 


first of the FREE 


books you will 





receive as a CLF 





book club member! 








St. Joseph Continuous The Catholic Literary Foundation is the 
Sunday Missal only Catholic book club that offers 
all these benefits: 


You'll follow the Mass so easily with | *- A FREE book on enrolling. 

rigging ent a adlgire *2. A monthly selection offered at $3.00 or less, 
Re wine Sages Seater. cle though the publisher’s price may be higher. 
sal! For it provides you with each *3. A FREE book. worth up to $7 50. with 
Sunday’s Mass in continuous se- - every fourth pase you buy ae 
quence, eliminating constant paging | +4 An additional FREE book for every new 
back and forth from the Ordinary of member you enroll 

the Mass to the Proper, which | 5. A FREE subscription to the FORECAST 
Saas See See wee magazine in which you'll find reviews of 

A $3.75 Value! current offerings. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary 
: : Foundation and send as my free enroliment gift the St. Joseph Con- 

400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. tinuous Sunday Missal. I understand that my only obligation will be 
eae to buy four Foundation books within the next twelve month period. 
y of one or more of the following A free book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every 
selections earns you credit toward fourth book. I am free to cancel my membership at any time after 

an additional FREE book! buying four books. (CD-10-60) 


Imprimotur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


(J THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE 
MOU IN by Dr. Tom Dooley (Regu- 
lar price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.06) 


oO THIS IS ROME by Sheen, Karsh, Mor- 
ton (Regular price, $4.95; members’ Occupation Age, if under 21. 
price, $3.00) (This offer good only in U. its Possessions, and Canada. y 
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‘Chinese Cooking Taught Here’ Picture Story 86 
Some handy recipes from the American nuns who teach Chinese 
cooking in Japan 
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Poet in a Ghost Town William E. Barrett 
Fray Angélico Chavez gives a voice to the soul of New Mexico 


‘Gamest Man in the World’ Gordon Richmond 
A forgotten piece of Americana: the man who wouldn't give up 


Little Joe Comes to America “The Rascal and the Pilgrim” 
A Korean orphan finds a family—the U.S. army 


The Parent-Teacher Team Willis L. Whalen 


Plain language from a high-school principal 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?..J. D. Conway 


Why did medieval Catholics persecute the Jews? 


The Catholic Digest Family Shopper Cathy Connolly 


Timely, money-saving tips 


In Our Parish 17—People Are Like That 32—New Words for 
You 37—Flights of Fancy 44—In Our House 72—The Perfect 
Assist 105—Hearts Are Trumps 116—The Open Door 129 
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Entertainment 6 
Catholic Digest Book Club Selection 12 


Cover painting by Fred Irvin 


Send Subscriptions to this address: | ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Catholic Di- | ‘‘All that rings true, all that commands 

2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. | gest, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, | reyerence, and all that makes for right; 
(Rates on page 2) me: Dubin, iretend | all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 

pak Ryan | BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest, Doelveld- | gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 

Assistant Editors Edward A. Harrigan, | Straat 31, Edegem—Antwerp. wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
fasstant Vie Pcs.” Walter Beal | tn'en Aeeino, MnmNek Vizier. | this be the argument of your thoughts” 
: (St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 


Publisher Paul Bussard 
ITALY: Sintesi dai Catholic Digest, Via Chapter 4). 


. 
S. Antonio 5, Milan. 
This is the argument of THE CATHOLIC 


44 E. 53d Street, New York 22, N.Y. | 
Exec. Vice Pres Msgr. Patrick J. Ryan GERMANY: Katholischer Digest, 39 Her- 

DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, may 

come from any source, magazine, book, 


eh ay 9 eS eons stallstrasse, Aschaffenburg. 

Book Editor Francis 8. Thornton | eeance- Ecclesia Digest Catholique, 18- é 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the ‘entire source” 


Assistant Editor Kay Sullivan , 
Advertising Representatives McClanahan | 20 rue du Saint-Gothard, Paris XIV. 
but only of what is published. 


& Co., 295 Madison Ave. New York City 17; | coreign subscriptions at $4 a year should 


Raymond J. Ryan & Co, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, tll.; John R. Kimball & Co., 420 Market | be sent to addresses given, not to St. Paul 
| office. 


$t., San Francisco 1', Calif. 
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Boys and Gitls! sust IMAGINE GETTING THIS MAGNIFICENT 


Catholic Dai 


Bound in genuine Morocco- 
Grain Leather and 
stamped in 

pure gold! 


O INTRODUCE you to 

Catholic Youth Book Club 
we will send you this magni- 
ficent imported Catholic Fam- 
ily Daily Missal, worth $10.00, 
for only 99¢! 

Every month, the editors of 
the Club select one thrilling 
book by an outstanding author. 

These books bring you ex- 
citing, real-life adventures of 
Catholic heroes. They capture 
all the excitement of daring 
deeds and bold achievement... 
the glamqur of bygone days 
here and in far-off lands... 
and the inspiration of seeing 
high ideals fulfilled. 





Dept. CD-0, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please send me the Catholic Family Daily 


when you join the Catholic Youth 


Book Club—and agree to accept 


4 selections during the coming year. 


Send No Money 


You need accept only four se- 
lections during the next year 
at only $1.49 each (plus ship- 
ping). You may cancel mem- 
bership any time after that. 


Mail coupon and we will 
send the Missal plus the cur- 
rent selection, If not delighted, 
return books within 7 days 
and your membership will be 
cancelled, Otherwise you will 
be billed 99¢ for the Missal, 
plus $1.49 for the first selec- 
tion (plus shipping) . Catholic 
Youth Book Club, Dept. CD-0, 
Garden City, N.Y 


cs 


SEND BOOKS TO.. 





k 


Imprimatur 
FRANCIS 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


Archbishop 
of New York 














Why You'll Treasure 
This Daily Missal 


| Bound in Genuine Morocco- 
Grain Leather — 23-karat 
Gold Inlay and Page Edging 
—10 Superb Full-Color Mas- 
terpieces of the Life of 
Christ — Large, Clear Type 
on “*Eye-Ease’’ Paper—5 Col- 
ored Silk Ribbon Markers— 
Reinforced Spine lets Missal 
Lie Flat—Printed in Belgium 
by Brepols Catholic Press, 
Printers to the Holy See. 

Illustrated descriptions of 
altar, vestments and articles 
used at Mass — 10 paintings 
in full color—Table of feasts 
through 1990 — Calendar of 
Church year, with holy days 
and days of fast and absti- 
nence — plus many, many 
other features, 














— ee eS THIS COUPON SAVES YOU $9.0) =a se ee mee mee oe ee oe 
ii CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB 


eee 


(NAME OF CHILD) 


Missal—a $10 value for which you will bill Me | Address .....cccccccccccccvcccccccssccccece eeeeces | 
only 99¢ plus shipping. Also enroll me as a 
member and send me the current Club Selec- . i 
tion for only $1.49 plus shipping. I need take Mr. 

only three more selections, at the special mem- ORDERED yj; j 
bers’ price of only $1.49 each, plus a few cents BY : 

shipping, and I may cancel membership any 
time thereafter. 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If, after 
receiving the Missai and introductory selection, 
you are not delighted, simply return them 3 
within 7 days and membership will be can- (Offer Good in Continental U.S.A. Only) 
celled. cyl 
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Address 
if NOT 
same as 
above 


Zone.... State 


























SN TERTAINMENT — 


‘Campobello’ Transfers to Screen 


Broadway's hit play about FDR makes a warmly dramatic motion picture, 


Actor Ralph Bellamy played the 
role of Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
Sunrise at Campobello on Broadway 
and during road tours no fewer than 
857 times. His 858th performance— 
for the motion picture version of the 
award-winning play—might be ac- 
claimed his best. In uncanny fashion, 
he captures not only the look, voice, 
and manner of the late President, but 
his inner personality as well. 

The plav—with both 


thored by Dore Schary 


versions au- 


To portray 


34-month period in Roosevelt’s life, 
beginning with the summer he was 
stricken with infantile paralysis. It 
ends with a gripping scene when the 
crippled FDR walks to a convention 
platform to nominate Al Smith. 
Primarily the plot deals with family 
relationships, not politics. The movie 
version offers the added excitement of 
real-life For the Warner 
Brothers Technicolor production, cast 
and crew traveled to New York, Hyde 
Park, and the nine-mile long island of 


locales. 


the Roosevelts, Greer Garson and Ralph Bellamy studied old films. 





Pup and raccoon make strange brothers. 


Campobello up in Canada. 

Greer Garson, expert at playing 
dedicated wives (Mrs. Miniver, Mrs. 
Parkington, and Madame Cutie) adds 
anctlner sensitive portrayal to the list, 
as the young Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Others in ‘the cast are Hume Cronyn 
as Louis Howe, friend and advisor of 
FDR; Jean Hagen as secretary Missy 
Le Hand; Ann Sl recreating 
her stage role of Sara Delano Roosev elt: 
and Alan Bunce as Al Smith. 

Walt Disney continues to make out- 
standing films about animals. The Dog 
Who Thought He Was a Raccoon is 
a charming short feature about a puppy 
reared in the forest. Jungle Cat, latest 
of the Disney True Life Adventures, 
is a ticket right to the heart of the 
Amazon jungle. It took Disney photog- 
raphers two years and miles of film 
to capture w hat is surely the most in- 
timate and spectacular glimpse of that 
primey val, dangerous world. While de- 
picting the daily life of the mighty 
jaguar, it affords incredibly beautiful 
views of foliage and bird life, some un- 
forgettable animal battles. 


THEATER 


Airplanes flying over California’s 
Monterey peninsula in the future will 
have an eye-catching new landmark— 
the terra-cotta tile rool of a low- -lying, 
one-story building in the shape of a 
huge cross. A shrine to the patron saint 
of actors, St. Genesius, it has long been 
the dream of the National Genesians. 

Pope John xx gave his Apostolic 
Blessing to the project and Monterey 
Bishop “A. J. Willinger helped choose 
the beautiful site. A drive for $300,000 
to get construction under way is cur- 
rently under the direction of Father 
Walter Plimmer, himself a former actor 
and the secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Genesians. 

Working with him are Pat O’Brien 
National Genesian president; Maureen 
O'Hara, vice president; William Gax- 
ton, head of the Lambs; Walter Kier- 
nan, Catholic Actors guild; and Harry 
Joe Brown of the Masquers, Holly- 
wood. 

The shrine is designed in Old Mon- 
terey mission style. It will have a beau- 
tiful chapel facing the Pacific ocean; 
an auditorium, with a stage; and guest 
rooms, arranged in motel style along an 
arcaded corridor, for visiting thespians. 

St. Genesius, incidentally, was an 
actor in the court of Diocletian in 
300 a.p., who was martyred when he 
became a Christian. 


ey. 





On TV science class, Sister Peter Eymard uses hamsters to teach nutrition. 


TELEVISION 


Educational TV came to Buffalo, 
N.Y., last year. Every Wednesday 
afternoon, Sister Barbara Anne led her 
5th-grade class out of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene school on Buffalo’s East side, 
and across busy Fillmore Ave. to a tailor 
shop. There before a TV set, at cutting 
tables cleared for work space, students 
followed a televised art class. 

This year, students at St. Mary 
Magdalene and 139 other schools in 
the Diocese of Buffalo are receiving 
twice as many televised lessons as were 
broadcast last year over Buffalo’s non- 
profit, community-owned and operated 
TV station, WNED-TV. 

According to Msgr. Sylvester J. Hol- 
bel, diocesan superintendent of schools, 
TV teaching is eminently successful. 
His reports show that 99.2% of the 
diocesan schools have at least one set 


in daily use. Some have as many as six 
sets (purchased with funds donated by 
parents’ groups). 

Every time a diocesan teacher steps 
in front of a TV camera, she is viewed 
by more than 5,000 students. Thus, 
the best teachers can make themselves 
available to a greater number of pupils. 

Wnep-tTv’s facilities serve not only 
the youngsters but the community as 
well. For example, the diocesan Family 
Life department presents a series of in- 
terviews on the air, discussing such 
topics as problems met in the first year 
of marriage. 

Buffalo’s experience is typical of the 
phenomenal growth of educational TV. 
In 1954, there were only four such 
stations in the U.S. In 1956, 19. In 
1958, 30. By the end of this year, more 
than 50 will be in operation. Heart of 
the programing system is the National 
Educational Television and Radio cen- 





ter, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
City. The organization was set up by 
the Ford Foundation shortly after the 
Fcc decision of 1954, which set aside 
12% of the TV spectrum, 258 chan- 
nels, for educational TV. Many groups 
indicated a willingness to establish sta- 
tions but before the first (KuHT in 
Houston) began broadcasting in May, 
1953, it was apparent that the stations 
could not fill a complete broadcasting 
schedule themselves and that some 
regular source of programing had to be 
set up. The center now provides 48 
stations eight hours a week of video 
tape and film programs in history, 
science, humanities, the arts, and pub- 
lic affairs as well as children’s shows. 

New applications for educational 
TV keep coming up. In Pittsburgh, 
students who fail certain high-school 
subjects can make them up through 
televised courses, and remain with 
their classes. In St. Louis, high-school 
seniors can take University of Missouri 
TV courses for credit, and get a head 
start in college. In Chicago, City Junior 
college enables students to receive all 
college credits through TV. Not long 
ago, a diploma was awarded to a mother 
of ten children, two born during her 
career as a TV co-ed. For the bed- 
ridden, educational TV is the ideal way 
of keeping up studies. 

Says Monsignor Holbel: “Our grass- 
roots experiences have confirmed the 
value of educational TV. Pupils do 
learn that which is well presented on 
classroom TV. It is not a period of 
entertainment or relaxation. In fact, 
our survey confirmed what studies on 
a wider scale by the U.S. army and 
Penn State university have shown: 
pupils absorb more information from 
a TV class than from the same material 
given in a classroom situation.” 








CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin® & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. X 


SSS 





Most standard weight charts for men 
and women are set up for the small 
frame, the medium frame, and the 
large frame. How can you be sure of 
the category you fit? According to diet 
expert Ruth Pfahler of Decatur, IIl., 
the best way to determine bone struc- 
ture is to take the measurement of your 
left wrist. If it measures 6 inches or 
under, you may consider yourself small- 
boned; 6% to 634 indicates a medium 
bone structure; 7 inches or more means 
a large bone structure. 


A painless way to learn history is 
provided by a national pencil com- 
pany which has just released “Presi- 
dential Pencils,” a set of pencils each 
bearing a portrait of and vital statis- 
tics about our 33 Presidents. The set 
is nationally distributed; it includes a 
comprehensive booklet on the Office 
of the Presidency, and sells for $1.98. 


Charles Harrison, successful New 
York advertising man who invented a 
simplified version of bridge for his 
children, recently saw it marketed as 
Selright Bridge for Juniors. Aimed at 
teaching the fundamentals of bridge 


to children aged 6 to 12, the game is 
so organized that adults and children 
may play it together with equal enjoy- 
ment. Cards are sized down to comfort- 
able smallness; a colorful board and 
racks for cards facilitate playing. The 
board is actually two-sided: one for 


very young children; the reverse for 
older players. Available in toy and de- 
partment shops nationally; price $2. 


F VADUUM ss 
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Music lovers and record collectors 
will hail a new device developed by 
General Electric which actually vacu- 
um-cleans records while they are play- 
ing. Vacu-Magic (above) consists of an 
acoustically sealed vacuum cleaner 
which picks up dust, brushes it through 
a tube into a container in the cabinet 
interior. Device promises to improve 
sound reproduction, extend record life- 
time. 


Nylon net sounds as delicate as a 
party gown, but homemakers are find- 
ing it to be one of the sturdiest, most 
efficient household cleaning aids. The 





Webb Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia claims 
its Dupont nylon net-covered cellu- 
lose sponges outscour and outlast 
other sponges, like steel wool but 
without the splinters. It uses pastel- 
colored nylon net, too, for a dual- 
purpose laundry storage and washer 
bag with a handy, snap-fastened side 
opening. Sponge and bag come in 
three sizes, are available at house- 
ware and notion departments nation- 


ally. 


You can act as your own importer; 
shop by direct mail for gifts from Ire- 
land, such as Waterford glass, Irish 
linens and tweeds, Aran Islands tams 
and sweaters, Bainin (homespun 
socks, and Tartan kilts. Shannon Free 
Airport, Ireland, will send you its 
colorful catalogue on Irish-made goods. 
U.S. duty is collected upon delivery, 
but even so, the prices are still as 
attractive as if you shopped on the spot. 


The Wise Old Owl (below) is just 
one of a number of felt novelties de 
scribed in a new kit and booklet set, 
provocatively titled “Make Money with 
Felt for Your Bazaar.” Kit includ 
more than three dozen full-size patterns | 
with compleie instructions on how to | 

make attractive | 
home items, la- 
bels to embel- 
lish your handi- 
work, and an 
assortment of 
ready-cut felt 
trims. $2 from 
Craftime, 6048 
Avondale Ave., 


Chicago 31, Ill. 


A MUST FOR ALL CATHOLICS 


St. Christopher 
MEDALLION 


PATRON SAINT OF THE TRAVELER 


RRO LEK ELON gt 


26> 


RELA ROR a wear 


If your child goes to school or you travel anywhere, 
you should wear this wonderful St. Christopher tme- 
dallion for protection. Also makes a gift that will be 
cherished forever, and is proper for all occasions. 
Order now for Christmas. Made by Monet, Master 
Jeweler. 24 kt. gold plated. Available in yellow gold 
or white gold finish. 


Me MAIL TODAY 


Gift Shoppers 
309 E. Beach Avenue Please ship me the following items: 


Inglewood 3, Calif. 
Small medal, Yellow Gold___ White Gold $3.00 ea_ 


A 
B. Large medal, Yellow Gold White Gold 4.00 ea 
C 


Key Ring, Yellow Gold White Gold 3.00 ea 


Send check or money order, NO COD’s. Add 10% fed. tax plus 
5c for postage and handling of one or more. In Calif. add 


4% state tax 


Name 





Address - 
City 








Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


eC Dis tant Vrumpet 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


RITICS HAVE been asking for 
years why U.S. Catholics 
haven't produced a top-rank novel- 
ist. Various answers have been given. 
Paul Horgan’s A Distant Trumpet 
relegates both questions and answers 
to the Limbo of useless debates. 
Horgan is a Catholic. A Distant 
Trumpet is a top-rank novel. It has 
all the qualities of an American 
classic: heroic in its outline, superb- 
ly true to American life, pulsating 
with controlled emotional power. 
Most of the action takes place in 
the Arizona Territory of the 1880's. 
Lt. Matthew Hazard, after gradua- 
tion from West Point, is sent to Fort 
Delivery, in the Arisons Territory. 
He brings his young bride Laura 
Greenleaf there, though she has 
been used to nothing but easy living. 
Matt and Laura meet an interest- 
ing group of people: Colonel Pres- 
cott, the commandant, and his un- 
derstanding wife Jessica, bumbling 
first lieutenant Teddy Mainwaring 
and giddy Kitty Mainwaring, Cap- 
tain Cedric and Maud Gray. The 
human relationships, coupled with 
the ever-present dangers of the des- 
ert, provide the trials in which char- 
acter, or the lack of it, is revealed 


with stunning clarity and perception. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander Upton 
Quait is sent from Washington to 
direct operations against Rainbow 
Son, who is raiding small settle- 
ments and wagon trains. Before the 
Apache wars are ended by Lieu- 
tenant Hazard’s perilous parley with 
Rainbow Son, each of the char- 
acters in Horgan’s story stands out 
in full relief against the developing 
atmosphere of tragedy. 

The two important Catholic char- 
acters in the novel are Hiram Pres- 
cott and his unusual wife Jessica. 
Horgan does not develop their char- 
acters in a totally Catholic atmos- 
phere, but in the mixed religious 
currents in which Catholics live. 

Hiram had been a rather lonely 
boy in upstate New York. He volun- 
teered in the Union army with Lin- 
coln’s first call for volunteers. When 
he is severely wounded in the chest, 
Captain Prescott is sent to a Wash- 
ington hospital. His nurse, Jessica 
Dryden, is the socialite daughter of 
Justice Dryden of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The Drydens are Catholics. 
By the time Prescott is able to walk 
about, he and Jessica are in love. 
Justice Dryden refuses Hiram’s suit 








for Jessica’s hand, but Jessica and If you only knew 
Hiram elope to Port Tobacco, where 
P what 17¢ gS 


they are married. =n) 

Justice Dryden throws his daugh- = 
ter out of the family. She is forced to 
live in a cheap boarding house after 
Hiram has returned to active duty at 
the front. Jessica discovers that she 
is going to have a baby. But to give 
even the barest outline of the rest of 
the plot would spoil it for you. SHE’S only a few months old but 

A Distant Trumpet is no ordinary apices pointully starving to so 
historical novel, in which a set of Only 17¢ er pie red ype Be 
dummies move through a careful vitamins for a whole month. Only 


reconstruction of some past time. It $2.00 will send her baby food enough 
for a whole month. 


has the very weave of life. It is also Aim 
a landmark i A . Catholi Mission dispensaries care for thou- 
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By Jerome G. Kerwin 
Condensed from 


“Catholic Viewpoint on Church and State 


0% 


The Hierarchy and the Election 


Serious fears call for serious 


consideration and sincere explanation 


RECENT POLL of some 700 Pres- 
byterian ministers indicated 
that more than 50% of them would 
not vote for a Catholic for Presiden- 
tial office. The ordinary Catholic 
may ascribe this to bigotry but there 
are many non-C atholics who genu- 
inely believe a Catholic President 
could not serve the country accord- 
ing to its laws and traditions. Robert 
Michaelson, writing in the Christian 
Century (Feb. 3, 1960), says that the 
President has become a symbol of 
America, He represents a host of 
traditions and customs. These tradi- 
tions the non-Catholic thinks of as 
Protestant. 
The President, if he is not already 
a church member, is expected to join 
a Protestant church and to worship 
there with more or less regularity. 


xO 


© 1960 by Jerome G. Kerwin. 


The non-Catholic is not happy with 
the vision of a President who would 
go to Mass and would attend to his 
0 obligations as a Catholic. 

Today no intelligent Catholic, 
whether office- holder or not, is un- 
aware of non-Catholic fear that the 
Catholic has a divided loyalty which 
will lead to some kind of political 
aggression, 

The fear extends from intelligent 
Protestants of good will to the hys- 
terical fanatic filled with hatred of 
everything that bears the name of 
Rome. Disithe of some things that 
Catholics hold in their belief might 
be expected. Most Catholics, how- 
ever, practicing their faith and going 
about their daily tasks, fail to undes: 
stand what all the fuss is about. The 
average Catholic simply knows that 


Reprinted by permission of Hanover House, Garden City, N.Y. 
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no one, bishop, priest, or fellow 
Catholic, has ever asked or required 
him to do anything now or for the 
future which would diminish his 
loyalty to his country. 

The Church is often viewed by 
the non-Catholic as a perfectly func- 
tioning piece of machinery that can 
be set in motion by the press of a 
button at the simple command of a 
The American non-Cath- 
Catholic Church 
absolute 


hierocrat. 
olic faced with the 


structure, headed by an 


spiritual monarch residing in a for- 


eign country, is left with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that an alien levia- 
than controls the lives of millions of 
Americans. The two terms authori- 
tarian, which the Church is, and 
monarchy create unpleasant images 
in his mind. While the American 
non C atholic prays, “Thy kingdom 
come” and hopefully looks forward 
to the coming of a monarchy here 
after, he prefers democracy here and 
now. 

He has an exaggerated faith 
what the democratic political order 
can accomplish. A family run on 
democratic principle would produce 
A university 


incorrigible offspring. 
even, heaven 


run by its students, 
forbid, by its faculty, would disinte- 
grate before it could educate. De- 
mocracy, an excellent political sys- 
tem for a people politically mature, 
does not fit all institutions. 
Catholics have no more fondness 
than other Americans for tyranny, 
political or clerical. To the « American 
Catholic there exists no such insidi- 
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ous force as the “hierarchy,” as con- 
ceived by some non-Catholics. It is 
nothing short of amusing for the 
intelligent Catholic to read stories 
saying the hierarchy does this, or 
commands that, or is scheming to 
accomplish the other thing. 

The hierarchy, that is, the bishops 
and the archbishops, meet about once 
a year and give the world a message 
for anyone to see. These men are 
neither all alike nor are they auto- 
matons with from afar 
manipulating them with strings. In 
fact, \ 
cial and political affairs is rare in- 
Some of them are noted for 
some for a 


someone 
unanimity among them in so- 


deed. 
administrative efficiency, 
lack of it, some are friendly, some are 
reserved, some are scholars, some 
make no pretense of scholarship; but 
of all it may be said that they have a 
keen sense of the moods, the feel- 
ings, and the needs of the flocks un- 
der their care. 

No politicians operating in the 
democratic order could have a better 
knowledge of the minds of their con- 
stituents. Viewed from within, this 
power structure contains nothing in 
the way of a threat to our American 
system. When the hierarchy speaks, 
it speaks with a tone of reasoned 
authority, but no one within the 
Church trembles or cringes in fear. 
And is an insult to intelligent 
Catholics for anyone to tell them 
they are dupes of a devious priest- 
craft or unwitting agents of a con- 
spiracy. 

The Catholic Church organiza- 
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tion is obviously composed of human 
beings. At one time in America the 
bishops were for the most part for- 
eign born—mainly Irish. ‘Today prac- 
tically all of the bishops are Ameri- 
can born. They do not come from 
homes of luxury. Their parents gen- 
erally have had to make great sacri- 
fices to support them. They were 
reared in an American environment; 
they enjoyed sports that all Ameri- 
can boys enjoyed. They learned to 
admire and cherish the memories of 
great heroes of American history and 
the great traditions of this country. 
[hey are poor stuff out of which to 
form a great conspiracy for subvert- 
ing American life and liberties. Yet 
these are the men of the American 


hierarchy, “the minions of Rome,” 


who according to some poor misin- 


formed souls conspire from morning 
to night to control our social and po- 
litical life. 

The Catholic lay people, more- 
over, are opposed in an extraordinary 
degree to political activities on the 
part of their clergy. They even de- 
tect a political opinion in a sermon 
when no such opinion is given or 
implied. If before our elections a 
bishop instructs his pastors to call the 
attention of their parishioners to the 
high obligation of voting, some 
Catholics will resent it as favoring 
that political party which needs a 
large vote to win. 

That Catholics do not approve of 
certain practices approved by law or 
social custom in this country is no 
indictment of their loyalty, as a few 
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critics would have us_ believe. 
Against all charges to the contrary it 
should be remedied that it is and 
has been through the ages a firmly 
established teaching of the Church 
that one owes obedience to the duly 
established civil authorities. Indeed, 
some critics of the Church charge 
that this teaching is so absolute that 
it leaves little room for justifiable re- 
bellion. 

The Church has traditionally tak- 
en very seriously the statement of St. 
Paul that “the powers that be are 
ordained by God.” Church authori- 
ties generally lean backward in their 
application of the teaching. During 
the days of the Irish rebellion Irish 
patriots felt that the bishops were 
partisans of the British because of 
their opposition to the use of vio- 
lence. Pope Pius XI warned the 
Catholics of Mexico that despite the 
wrongs under which they suffered 
they should not resort to violence. 
And it is well within the memory of 
many people how severely the 
Church was criticized in this coun- 
try for not issuing a curse on Hitler 
and setting the Catholics free to take 
up arms against him. It is believed 
that it is better to obey and serve an 
unjust regime than to take to the un- 
certain path of revolution. If this is 
true of a manifestly unjust regime, 
how much more true is it of a system 
such as exists in America toward 
which Catholics have no reason 
whatsoever to refuse allegiance. 
That Catholics hold to certain be- 


liefs that other Americans do not ac- 
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cept—not on questions of the funda- 
mentals of a democratic regime, but 
on questions of general policy such 
as education, birth control, euthana- 
sia, sterilization, abortion, or artifi- 
cial insemination—should not bring 
their loyalty into question. The 
Catholic Church does not regard na- 
tional boundaries as the limits with- 
in which fundamental beliefs are 
accepted or not accepted. Nor can it 
accept a majority vote as determin- 
ing on questions of morals. The 
Catholic believes that some of these 
matters May so affect the common 
temporal good that a wrong decision 
made on them may have tragic re- 
sults. 

It is well that Catholics consider 
seriously the fears which non-Catho- 


lics have, and move in whatever di- 
rection they can to eliminate these 
fears. At the same time there is no 
gain if each group tries to be sweet 
and polite simply for the sake of 
avoiding argument. Mature people 
can be frank without hurt. There 
will always remain some fears and 

many disagreements. The main 
problem is always to maintain mu- 
tual respect and to govern our rela- 
tion in a spirit of charity and under- 
standing. 

All our fears, challenges, and dis- 
agreements will be dangerous to the 
peace of America if each group re- 
mains within its enclosures and 
holds itself in isolation, where alone 
hysteria and wild phobias can breed 
profusely. 


In Our Parish 


parish one Sunday a woman turned around in church and scolded two 
iis sitting behind her. They had been whispering for 15 minutes. Later in the 
week she spoke to the boys’ mother about it. 


“Oh, ves, 


’ the mother said. “The boys told me about it. They said they were 


sorry they had distracted you, but they were trying to decide if it would be polite 
to tell you that you were ‘following the wrong Mass i in your missal.” 


Elizabeth Conner. 


' sh in South Africa a little boy watched intently as his father and 
onithes gentleman began to take the parish collection. As his father marched 
down the center aisle, then came back along the side aisle, he became more and 


more excited. 


Finally he stood up. “Daddy's winning!” he shouted. “Daddy’s 


winning!” 


Mrs. R. V. Hodgkiss. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20.00 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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By Peter F. Clarke 





the Cinderella City 


She proudly displays her new wardrobe to city 
planners from all parts of the world 


(TrsBuRGH, America’s new Cin- 

derella City, is decked out in a 
silk gown and ready for the ball after 
sitting in the ashes for much of her 

200 years. She no longer wonders if 
the ol: ISS slipper really fits, but her 
transform: ition has been so swift that 
she still wears her new wardrobe self- 
consciously. 

Long the object of jest as the 
“Smoky City,” Pittsburgh now is the 
envy of municipalities throughout 
the world because of her clear ‘skies, 
flood-proofed rivers, glistening sky- 
scrapers, modern airport, new park- 
ways, parks, bridges, tunnels, and 
revitalized industries. 

Pittsburgh is an industrial giant, 
the home of U.S. Steel, Westing- 
house, and Alcoa, and of the great 
Mellon banking interests. It is a ma- 
jor inland port, and a famed medical 
and educational center. Neverthe- 
less, it remains in many ways an 
unsophisticated village of friendly 
people from many national back- 
grounds. In the main they are not 
much interested in affairs which do 
not directly affect them. They are ex- 


The Alcoa building is the first building 


ever to be sheathed in aluminum. 
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tremely property conscious, proud of 
their homes and well-kept yards. 
That trait is due partly to their mem- 
ory of the long, lean years of indus- 
try’s exploitation of the working 
man. 

Serious racial troubles are almost 


Art by 
Leo Summers 
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unknown, despite a large Negro 
population. Juvenile delinquency is 
considerably below the national av- 
erage. The fact that Pittsburgh is 
a city of churchgoers is credited in 
good part for this showing. 

It is a city where no one except 
the weatherman is rash enough to 
try to forecast the whims of the ele- 
ments. A low of 12 degrees and a 
high of 65 in the same day is not 
uncommon. Residents shrug their 
shoulders and say, “It’s the Alleghe- 
nies.” 

The city is on the western side of 
the Allegheny range, but a motorist 
would say it is part of the mountains, 
The heart of the downtown district 
is flat—but not for long. The city is 
wedged in a triangle bounded by the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 

Leave the triangle in any direc- 
tion and you are soon going uphill— 
or under a hill through one of the 
tunnels which burrow under the 
minor-league mountains within the 
city. 

The Mt. Washington section gave 
up its coal to the hungry furnaces 
which made the city great. The 400- 
foot-high hill runs along the south- 
ern shore of the Monongahela; the 
face looking down on the city is 
sheer cliff. An ancient cable car car- 
ries Mt. Washington residents to 
their homes. 

South Hills suburban dwellers 
drive through tunnels cut at the base 
of the cliff. Soon two new tunnels at 
the southern end of the new double- 
decker Fort Pitt bridge will give re- 


lief from the rush-hour traffic which 
now chokes Pittsburgh. 

Although Westerners are likely to 
fee] at home in Pittsburgh soon after 
arrival, many Easterners may not 
admit they like the city until they 
have lived there for ten years or 
more. Eventually, most succumb to 
Pittsburgh’s ebullience. To Pitts- 
burghers there are no outsiders. In 
their view you are one of them the 
day you move in. 

The city even was successful in 
winning over the late Frank Lloyd 
Wright, possibly its severest critic. 
The caustic architect once condemn- 
ed every building in Pittsburgh ex- 
cept the Allegheny county court 
house and the county jail. He sug- 


St. Paul’s cathedral is one of America’s 
outstanding examples of Gothic 
architecture. 
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gested that all the buildings be torn 
down and the land used for a park 
surrounding the jail. He described 
the city as more provincial than any 
municipality except New York and 
said that abandoning it “would be 
cheaper than rebuilding it.” 

It was typical of the city fathers to 
invite him later to Pittsburgh to ad- 
vise them when the new Point park 
was in the planning stage. This was 
too much even for W right. He made 
a blanket apology for his remarks: 
“I’m sorry | made them. It’s a dy- 
namic town. We're coming to a new 
era, and I’m glad to see Pittsburgh 
enter the reawakening.” 

The reawakening didn’t come too 
soon. Even the most blindly loyal 
citizens admit that Pittsburgh was 
fading fast. 

Today the new Pittsburgh is show- 
ing off its renaissance to city plan- 
ners from all over the world. 

How the metamorphosis was ac- 
complished is a billion-dollar story. 
The first money c: ame, appropriately, 
from a descendant of the money- 
lending family which helped spread 
the city’s fame. Richard K. Mellon, 
guardian of an $8.5-billion family 
empire, was the man who threw the 
first shovelful of dirt into the gaping 
hole some 17 years ago. Wielding 
the shovel with him was Mayor Da- 
vid L. Lawrence, political leader for 
more than 30 years. Lawrence served 
four terms as mayor before being 
elected Governor of Pennsylvania in 
1958. Together they made the city 
over, and with their cooperation the 


old Pittsburgh and the new came to 
terms. The days of industrial irre- 
sponsibility were ended. 

Among the accomplishments was 
the Point park. The state purchased 
36 acres at the forks of the Ohio 
river for $4 million and demolished 
the dirty warehouses and slum 
dwellings which had made the his- 
toric spot a blight. The other 23 acres 
which made up the city’s Golden 
Triangle (so called because it was 
the location of many banking firms) 
was cleared to make way fox Gate- 
way center, site of the new skyscrap- 
ers. The center, almost completed, 
shines with buildings of stainless 
steel and varicolored glass. The lat- 
est addition is the recently opened 
gold-toned Hilton hotel. 

A modernistic park has been laid 
out in Mellon Square in the upper 
Triangle, on a block of land given ro 
the city by Richard Mellon on the 
day he first proposed to Lawrence the 
revitalization of Pittsburgh. Around 
it soar new structures, among them 


An ancient cable car still transports Mt. 
Washington residents in Pittsburgh. 
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Beneath Mellon Square is a parking 
garage with space for 1000 cars. 


the gleaming aluminum Alcoa build- 
ing. 

Most ambitious project for the fu- 
ture is the Lower Hill cultural cen- 
ter, for which 105 acres of slum 
dwellings have been leveled. Key- 


stone of the center will be a huge 
arena-auditorium with a retractable 
circular roof of stainless steel. A toral 
of $50 million will be poured into 
the projects at the center. 

The battle to maintain clean air 
still goes on, but the outstanding suc- 
cess already achieved is a result of 
Lawrence’s courage. The local con- 
dition was more or less accepted by 
Pittsburghers, who were born in the 
smoke and buried in it for 100 years. 
A smoke-control law on the state 
books since 1911 had no teeth, and 
no politician before Lawrence dared 
supply the necessary dentures. 

When Mayor Lawrence told his 
advisers in 1947 that he was going to 
get a local anti-smoke law passed, 
they warned him that he wouldn't 
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succeed, but that if he did, it would 
mean his political death. But Law- 
rence won the fight over stubborn 
industry opposition. Before the sky 
cleared, smoke control cost industry 
$200 million. 

One side effect of the succesful 
fight was that many of the buildings 
were cleaned, some for the first time 
in their history. When the coal-black 
Allegheny court house was scoured 
in 1958, citizens were amazed to find 
that it was constructed of pink stone. 

Hand in hand with the renais- 
sance of the city itself has been a 
great Catholic revival in a city which 
now numbers 45% of its population 
in that faith. 

Bishop John F. Dearden, now 
Archbishop of Detroit, reorganized 
the Pittsburgh diocese, In the nine 
years of his tenure he did much to 
make up for a building lag that went 
back to the depression. He estab- 
lished many new parishes to take 
care of the rush to the suburbs. 

Among his accomplishments was 
creation of St. Anthony’s School 
for Exceptional Children, recently 
awarded a $50,000 Kennedy Foun- 
dation grant. (The foundation sel- 
dom gives financial help to any 
organization outside the field of re- 
search.) An adult-education program 
was developed, engaging as instruc- 
tors the cream of local college and 
university faculties and other experts 
—including the present bishop, John 
J. Wright. 

Bishop Wright was formerly Bish- 


op of Worcester, Mass. In residence 
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in Pittsburgh only a little more than 
a year, he ale: idy has made such an 
impact on city leaders, and on the 
clergy and people of all faiths, chat 
he is recognized as one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most influential figures. 

No Catholic prelate in the history 
of the city has touched the lives of 
so many people in so short a time. 
On the day of his initial reception, 
the Catholics of Pittsburgh began 
lining up at Duquesne university’s 
Rockwell hall at 7 a.M. to meet him. 
The last well-wisher shook his hand 
at 9 p.m. He has ministered to the 
poorest of the poor and to prisoners 
in the state penitentiary. He finds 


time to teach theology to laymen and 
to speak wherever Cad is asked. 
The most important labor chief in 


the city is David McDonald, presi- 
dent of the United Steel W orkers, a 
man who never fails to get down on 
his knees before going to bed at 
night. He follows in the footsteps of 
the late Philip Murray, also a Catho 
lic, who was in the forefront in the 
victory finally won by the steelwork- 
ers after more than 75 years of strug- 
gle for a decent wage and humane 
working conditions. Many priests 
backed the steelworkers in their 
fight, just as they did the coal miners 
throughout the history of their 
monumental battle for social justice. 

The Church has done much for 
the needs of the Negroes in the Hill 
district through the selfless devotion 
of Sister M. Cyril, formerly dean of 
studies at Seton Hill college in 
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Greensburg, Pa. She has worked 
among poor Negroes for 18 years and 
has been responsible for conversion 
of some 1,400 of the Hill people 
through her House of Mary, situated 
in the heart of the Negro slum dis- 
trict. 

De Paul institute was built 51 
years ago for the education of poor 
deaf-mute children. It is now the 
largest private school of its type in 
the nation. It serves children of all 
faiths. 

The diocese also has the oldest 
continuously published Catholic 
weekly newspaper in America in the 
Pittsburgh Catholic. 

The recent rebirth of Pittsburgh 
has outshone, for present residents, 
the colorful early history of the dis- 
trict. But every schoolboy knows 
that the French came to the Point 
first and established historic Fort 
Duquesne, only to lose the strategic 
location to the British under General 
John Forbes in 1758. Forbes re- 
named it Fort Pitt, after the British 
prime minister, and called the town 
which grew up around the fort Pitts- 
burgh. 

For most Pittsburghers, that was 
the beginning of the city’s history. 
But those who treasure the city’s 
Catholic heritage recall that the first 
Mass was celebrated within the pres- 
ent limits of Pittsburgh nine years 
earlier by Father Joseph Bonne- 
camps, S.J., and that the first chapel 
erected in the city was the one at 
Fort Duquesne. 





By Alan Harrington 
Condensed from 


“Life in the Crystal Palace”* 


What will you do when you retire? 


Unless you develop interests now it will be nothing 


OON WE SHALL have to find a new 
word for retirement. The new 
word will suggest a continuing par- 
ticipation in life on a person's own 
terms, rather than “a much-needed 
rest.” 

Perhaps it’s presumptuous for us 
younger people to tell our senior citi- 
zens that the idea of retirement as 
rest is bad for them, that if they think 
wholly in terms of rest they will go 
to pot. No one knows how it feels 
to be 70 until he is 70. But many 
times this warning comes from the 
older men and women themselves. 
They are the ones who have told me 
that too often the supposedly green 
pastures of retirement turn out to be 
a hoax. 

My observations are based on talks 
with a number of older people and 
my experience as the editor of the 
column for retired persons in our 
office magazine, the Palace Voice. 

At our office, retirement is thought 
of as a “deferred reward.” Whoever 
joins our firm voluntarily trades his 
chances of being independent for 
financial security. His reward, the 
opportunity to do as he pleases, will 


come later: when he is 65 years old. 
The trouble is, you can’t retire as 
a member of the team. When you 
retire you are alone. For the first 
time in 40 years you are on your own. 
That can be a stunning experience. 
I think it accounts for the strange 
look on employees’ faces when they 
have service buttons pinned on them. 
The moment is one of loneliness. 





I received a letter from one retired 
person who had not seen any of his 
old associates for years. He knew no 
one with whom he had gone through 
business life. Nevertheless, he noted 
wistfully the “wonderful family spir- 
it which exists, so well expressed in 


*©@ 1959 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York City 22, and reprinted with 
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a letter I got at the time of my retire- 
ment: ‘You may be sure that there is 
no possible way in which you can 
sever your connection with the com- 
pany or with the friendships you 
have made in the organization.’ ” 
But there was a possible way; in- 
deed, an inevitable way. No doubt 
the writer meant what he said, as we 
all hopefully do, but the fact remains 
that our former employee had be- 
come completely isolated and had 
severed all connections with us, ex- 
cept for his monthly pension check 
and his copy of the Palace Voice. 
We are all, it seems, saving our- 
selves for the Senior Prom. But 
of us forget that somewhere 
the way we must learn to 
The man who works for a 
corporation must 


many 
along 
dance. 
big, benevolent 


make a special effort to exercise his 


enthusiasm for life. Otherwise he 
may fall into a state of spiritual flab- 
biness that will render him unfit to 
survive as a human being when the 
supposedly golden day of retirement 
comes. 

The whole idea of deferred reward 
seems wrong to me. There is no re- 
ward, deferred or not, to be compared 
with the privilege of having your 
youth about you. Any sacrifice of 
youth so that you can finally become 
your own man at 65 seems fraudu- 
lent. Independence is too marvelous 
a gift to be wasted on the old. 

Yet who is independent in his 
youth? Not many of us. Most young 
people have to work hard; they are 
tied to their jobs and their homes. 
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Perhaps I am objecting to old age 
itself, and absurdly blaming the cor- 
poration for not making available to 
us the fountain of youth. 

One letter to the Voice (which, of 
course, I didn’t print) said, “Most of 
us should have a shot of atomic en- 
ergy when we retire so that we may 
bei able to enjoy life a few more years 
than we generally do after retire- 
ment.” 

I have this clip, too, from a trade 
paper with all names changed. 
“Funeral services were being made 
late today for Eugene Conrad, 63, 
vice president of the X Corporation, 
who died at his home early Sunday. 
By coincidence, he had been honored 
36 hours earlier by friends and asso- 
ciates at a testimonial luncheon 
marking his retirement.” 

Such news items are common 
enough to suggest that sudden re- 
laxation after years of labor tends to 
upset the system. More often, how- 
ever, the main hazard of this relaxa- 
tion, if prolonged, is that it makes an 
older person grow stupid before his 
time. 

One correspondent warned, “Un- 
less you keep active you will find 
yourself slowly turning into a cab- 
bage.” Another reported, “Quite an 
active life and so interesting that it 
keeps me young and on my ’ feet all 
the time, for w hich I am glad. We 
have regular meetings with: the other 
retired people, and if I see some of 
them getting old on account of doing 
nothing, I have a feeling that I am 
better off even if most evenings I may 
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be a little more tired than others.” 
What do you bring to retirement? 
That, it seems, is what you will get 
out of it. Our letters indicate that 
the really important thing to take 
away from that last teationcaniel din- 
ner is an enthusiasm for life. Like 
this: “My glads and roses are the talk 
of the town. Anyone who thinks that 
things are dull in these little country 
towns has another think coming. I 
have more to do now than I ever 
had—the only difference is that I am 
now able to do the things I want to 
do when I want to do them. The 
day I retired I threw away the alarm 
clock and tore up the calendar. I 
have organized Little Leaguers, and 
a volunteer ambulance crew; I am 


treasurer of the fire department. Re- 
tirement is fun and I’m enjoying 


every minute of it.” 

But this letter was an exception; 
it pictures a virtually ideal state of 
retirement. Few of our correspond- 
ents conveyed anything like i 
man’s verve. For the most part, i 
the letters I receive, puttering oe 
taking it easy recur with depressing 
frequency. One imagines the words 
accompanied by a diffident shrug. 
Taking it easy conveys everything 
and nothing. It tells of empty days, 
one like the other, and desultory 
hours slipping by; of the meaningless 
drive in the country, the ritual of 
listening to the weather report that 
makes no difference because one is 
going nowhere; of catching fish that 
one will not eat. And puttering—what 
is that? Webster says that is it a vari- 


ant of pottering, which means “to 
busy oneself with trifles or futilely; 
trifle or dawdle Caway).” 

I have a sudden vision of senior 
citizens pottering from the shuffle- 
board courts of some steamship to a 
lonely New England den where an 
old man is fashioning a ship model. 
I see bent figures across the land 
stooping among sunflowers, radishes, 
tomato rows, and grapevines. | atk: 
myself, “Is this all? Is this what I am 
saving my money for?” 

But no, it is up to each man what 
he will be. The corporation has 
nothing to do with that. Our com- 
pany will lead me by the hand until 
I am 65, and then I must stand on my 
own. I can, for instance, travel. I 
can buy a trailer and see the country; 
I can potter across the whole wide 
world. Yet I find this prospect sad 
too, not because I won’t enjoy it, but 
because I can’t enjoy it now. 

I think of our earnest young men 
arriving in their car pools and return- 
ing at night to their growing families 
and their steeply mortgaged little 
houses, and then I picture from the 
letters before me rickety oldsters 
nodding along the Champs Elyseés, 
or peering out of car windows at the 
Rhine castles. This vision makes me 
furious at the young people who 
have so trapped themselv es; who 
have accepted the proposition that if 
they conduct themselves well, the 
deferred reward will be theirs—in the 
pottering twilight of life. 

Joy long deferred is a diminished 
joy. Joy must be practiced. The ca- 
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pacity for excitement must be exer- 


cised, or when the time comes for 
you to summon it up it won't be 
there. The impact of new people, 
old architecture, and the living his- 
tory of a strange land that so often 
rocks and moves and excites a young 
visitor simply cannot arouse an old 
traveler in the same way. Not, at 
least, unless he has kept himself open 
for adventure during all his young 
years. And how esd it is for the 
organization man to feel adventur- 
ous! 

Some of our retired people write, 
often movingly, of the joys of garden- 
ing. They teach us that when we are 
old, even if the heart has no other 
place to go, we can devote ourselves 
to nature and celebrate its smaller 
cycles, and take heart from the bud- 
ding and flowering of what we have 
planted. I think this is a sort of re- 
birth. Their letters suggest that to 
them, gardening represents at once a 
giving up of life and a rejoining of it 
in a new way. 

We are advised also that to avoid 
vegetating in retirement we ought in 
our middle years to develop a hobby 
or two. Then, once the savor has 
gone out of our days we can turn 
to the old stamp album. We can 
braid leather belts. We can board an 
electric cart and swat around the golf 
course, or take up photography and 
snap pictures of our grandchildren in 
every possible pose of youth. 

But a hobby is only as good as the 
imagination that directs it. Snapping 
photos of one’s grandchildren may 


What might have been and 
what has been 

Point to one end, which is 
always present. 

Footfalls echo in the memory 

Down the passage which we 
did not take 

Towards the door we never 
opened 

Into the rose-garden. 

From “Burnt Norton” in Four 


Quartets by T. S. Eliot.* 


be a pleasing way to spend a week- 
end. But when there is no other 
work and the hobby stands alone, the 
endless snapshots begin to pall. The 
camera will soon lie idle if the hob- 
byist does not frame his pursuit 
within a sense of art, and of life pass- 
ing—of history, perhaps. The point 
is that the hobby must mean some- 
thing. Hence, what must develop in 
our youth and middle years is not 
merely a talent for distracting one- 
self, but a talent for livi ing, and a 
concern with what goes on. 

I wonder whether the life we lead 
today doesn’t remove concern from 
our hearts. The way of life we have 
accepted asks only one thing of us: 
that we postpone our dreams for 40 

ears. 

Is that asking too much? A mere 
40 years—they will slip by like noth- 
ing at all. No dreams, no worries: 
a fair exchange. “Done!” we say, and 
from that time forward the 25-year- 


*©@ 1943 by T. S. Eliot and reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 
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old boy with the crew cut prepares 
to become an old man. The life in- 
surance, the savings, the electric ap- 
pliances on the installment plan, the 
voluntary subjection of tempera- 
ment, are all preparations for the 
brief twilight of a gracious old age. 

5ut for the young man wide a 
crew cut, even with all these things 
going for him, there is no guarantee 
that his old age will be a golden time. 
For one it can be golden; for another, 
lonely and miserable and sick, quite 
apart from the amount of money in- 
vested in it. True, it is far better for 
a retired person to be comfortably 
fixed than living off his social secur- 
ity and a few pinched dollars. But 
what guarantee can there be that he 


BY THEIR WITS 


will, physically, remain in condition 
to enjoy the savings he has accumu- 
lated through the years of self-de- 
nial? Age may turn out to be liver 
trouble, or creaky legs. 

You can’t buy 40 again. You can’t 
even buy 50 or 55. Finally, you can't 
buy memories of the trip you didn’t 
take, the adventure you declined, the 
struggle you by-passed, the excite- 
ment you had no eyes to see. These 
memories are the coins of the spirit. 
They can make a 70-year-old man 
so rich that he can truly say that life 
has just begun for him. Without 
such memories he will be desperately 
poor in spirit. And that form of 
poverty is not covered by any in- 
surance policy. 


Damon Runyon liked to tell how he got his first newspaper job. It happened in 
Denver. He sat in an outer office patiently waiting while an office boy carried 
in his request for an interview to a busy editor. 

The boy came back in about ten minutes and said, “He wants you to send in 


your card.” 


Runyon had no personal card, but he reached into his pocket and pulled out 


a deck of playing cards. He extracted an ace and said, “Give him this.” 


He got in and got the job. 


Mrs. S. Lee. 


An aspiring young writer asked humorist Ring Lardner how he went about 
writing his enormously successful short stories. 
“You make it seem so easy,” said the novice. 


formula?” 
“Yes, I do,” replied Lardner. “I take a few sheets of paper and write down a 
number of widely separated words. The rest is simple. I just go back and fill in 


the spaces.” 


“Do you follow some kind of 


S. L. Marshall. 





By Mary Downing 





He has to learn Latin 


But the older aspirant to the priesthood now 
finds persons and institutions eager to smooth his path 


HAT IN THE NAME of heaven 

are those men doing in this 
Latin class?” Prof. Patrick F. Flood 
mused to himself, as he began to set 
up his course in the Knights of 
Columbus evening high school in 
New York City. 

The appearance of mature men in 
his class, which usually attracted 
only youths who needed the work 
for college entrance or for credit to 
finish an academic course, was in- 
deed strange. Professor Flood ap- 
proached the group and asked a few 
questions. 

“I hope to become a priest,” ex- 
plained one man. “I wanted to study 
for the priesthood when I was young, 
but I couldn’t make it because my 
family needed the money I was mak- 
ing.’ 

“So did I,” said another, “but my 
father became ill and needed my 
help just before I was to enter the 
seminary.” 

Each man’s story was that of a 
frustrated vocation that now would 
not be denied. Only a Jack of Latin 
stood between the men and semi- 
nary life. 

Pat Flood knew an opportunity 
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when he saw one. “Why don’t you 
band together to encourage each 
other?” he urged. He promptly be- 
gan pumping Latin into the men as 
he had never pumped before. Thus 
began the St. Joseph Clerical club, 
and a long, fruitful career of service 
to delayed vocations for Professor 
Flood. The club got under way in 
1924. Today, more than 300 priests 
are grateful witnesses to the en- 
couragement and practical prepara- 
tion given by the vibrant professor. 
The St. Joseph Clerical club 
lasted only as long as Professor Flood 
was at the K. of C. School. Its mem- 
bers went on to the priesthood; it 
founder transferred his services to 
the public-school system. However, 
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in 1932, the same type of situation 
presented itself again to Professor 
Flood while he was teaching at 
Washington Irving evening high 
school. This time the group called 
itself the St. Patrick Clerical Stu- 
dents club. 

Pat made sure that the roots would 
sink deep enough to keep the or- 
ganization alive. At his request 
Father John Corbett, S.J., of St. 
Francis Xavier church became spiri- 
tual director. He set up meetings in 
the rectory every other Sunday after- 
noon. 

The men, all over 25 years of age 
and some in their 40’s, bent to a pro- 
gram of intensive study of Latin 
uniler Professor Flood. Meetings i in- 


cluded the Office of the Blessed 


Virgin, instructions from their spiri- 


tual director, informal discussions of 
religious topics, and Benediction. 
Members came from all walks of 
life. A judge, a doctor, a college pres- 
ident, a well-known orchestra leader, 
a policeman who had directed traffic 
at one of New York’s busiest corners 
for many years, a mail carrier, a 
jeweler from the Maiden Lane 
jewelry district, a Wall St. broker, 
a mayor, actors, plumbers, travel 
agents, and many former servicemen 
came 40 strong to each meeting. 
_ In its first seven years, more than 
200 members of the St. Patrick Cleri- 
cal club went on to study for the 
priesthood. One, 67 years old at 
ordination, is now in parish work in 
Rochester, N.Y. Another is the di- 


rector of a foreign mission society. 


Some have become monsignors, oth- 
ers superiors in Religious Orders. 
Several have achieved distinction in 
Catholic literature. 

James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, who had 
started his own studies for the priest- 
hood at the age of 31, gave warm 
support to the St. Patrick club while 
he was an auxiliary bishop in New 
York. It was made a sodality, con- 
tinuing its work under the name of 
St. Patrick’s Club and Sodality for 
Deferred Vocations. Since the death 
of Father Corbett in 1942, several 
spiritual directors have guided its 
fortunes. 

Professor Flood, now course coun- 
sellor at Seton Hall university, offers 
a summer credit course ih Latin for 
men with delayed vocations. In 
February, 1959, under the patronage 
of Bishop James A. McNulty of the 
Paterson, N.J., diocese, he estab- 
lished the St. John the Baptist Late 
Vocations society, with headquarters 
at the chancery office in Paterson, 
N.J. In one year, 13 men have gone 
on from this group to seminary 
studies. 

Pat Flood keeps sending out litera- 
ture on delayed vocations. His in- 
terest has served a growing demand. 
With the return of 2nd World War 
combatants came many vocations to 
the priesthood, and greater need 
than ever for special pre-seminary 
training. The battle-hardened _vet- 
eran, prepared though he was to take 
the discipline of seminary programs 
in stride, had quite a jump to make 
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from war fronts to philosophy 
courses conducted in Latin. 
At Georgetown university, 
erans who had discovered belated 
vocations joined together to establish 
the Introibo club, with Father Timo- 
thy Reardon, S.J., as their spiritual 
Their bulletin, the Introibo, 
had a circulation of 


ver 


director. 
at one time 
1,000. 

In 1946 the School of Saint Philip 
Neri for Delayed Vocations opened 
at 126 Newbury St., Boston, Mass., 
under Jesuit sponsorship. The school 
offers a one-vear course in Latin that 
covers the work of four regular years 
in the subject. From September to 
June students take two periods of 
Latin a day, plus studies in English, 
Greek, French, and religion. At the 
end of the course, most are ready 
to plunge into philosophy and theo- 
logy. 

“More than 500 former St. Philip 
Neri students are now continuing 
their studies in 65 diocesan and 30 
Order seminaries. This year saw a 
50% increase in enrollment. In 13 
years of operation, 184 alumni of St. 
Philip Neri have been ordained, and 
45 more are scheduled to be ordained 
this year. 

The first alumnus, ordained 
1952, has been personally responsi- 
ble for 120 converts. Another is the 
vice chancellor of the Spokane dio- 
cese, another superintendent of all 
the Catholic high schools in the 
Santa Fe diocese. The former Buddy 
James, vocalist and saxophone player 
for Tony Pastor’s orchestra, is a grad- 
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uate. Now Father James Perrone, 
s.M.A., he is a missioner in Africa. 

Bruce A. Roberts, son of an Epis- 
copal bishop in Philadelphia, en- 
tered as a sophomore from Yale. He 
went on to the Trappist monastery 
at Spencer, Mass., where he was or- 
dained by Cardinal Cushing in June, 

1959. His father attended the ordi- 
nation. 

Another program, originally in- 
tended to provide for the Latin de- 
ficiency of ex-Gl’s applying for 
admission to the Jesuits, was estab- 
lished at John Carroll university in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was soon made 
available to all candidates for the 
priesthood. 

Spark of the work at John Carroll 
is Father Charles Castellano, S.J., a 
dynamic professor who keeps his 
students amused (and awake) by 
unexpected antics. For many years a 
novice master, Father Castellano is 
an understanding counselor in the 
spiritual difficulties that beset the 
men. 

While most of the students at 
John Carroll are in their 20's, some 
are well over 30. William Howard 
Taft, 51-year-old ex-Broadway actor, 
was one of the 67 students who took 
the course last summer. Bill found 
his vast fund of theater anecdotes 
somewhat smothered in Latin, but 
regaled the other students at dinner 
with tales of famous theater folk. He 
is now studying for the priesthood in 
the Society of St. Paul in Canfield, 
Ohio. 


Another schoo] established to give 
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accelerated courses in Latin for 
aspirants to the priesthood is the 
Benet Latin school, conducted by 
the Benedictine Fathers of Glaston- 
bury monastery in Hingham, Mass. 
A regular session running from 
September to June and a six-week 
summer course are offered. Students 
join the monks in singing at daily 
high Mass and chanting the Divine 
Office. 

Most recent of all schools exclu- 
sively for belated vocations is Holy 
Apostles seminary at Cromwell, 
Conn., under the supervision of 
Father Eusebe M. Menard, o.F.M. 
Father Menard, before coming to the 
U.S., had founded three similar 
seminaries in and near Montreal, 
Canada. (He is also founder of the 
Holy Apostles Order.) 


The seminary first opened its doors 


to six students in September, 1957. 
This year 70 students were accepted, 
while many more had to be turned 
away because of lack of facilities. On 
Sept. 22, 1959, a $200,000 fire gutted 
one of the main buildings, and stu- 
dents and staff suffered many hard- 
ships during the winter. 

By next September, Holy Apostles 
hopes to accept at least 120 students. 
The seminary offers a_ five-year 
course leading to a B.A. degree, be- 
ginning with pre-college Latin and 
carrying through four ' years of col- 
lege, including two of philosophy. 
Candidates then enter a novitiate or 
seminary. 

As in most delayed-vocation pro- 
grams, the student backgrounds at 


Holy Apostles are quite varied. Edu- 
cational levels of the present students 
range from high-school graduation 
to the master’s degree, and the age 
levels from 17 to 67 years. The 67- 
year-old student has been oes 
by the Bishop of Alaska and i 
scheduled to be ordained in two 
years (thanks to his previous educa- 
tion ). 

Our long-established American 
seminaries have always made efforts 
to integrate the training of belated 
vocations into their regular sched- 
ules. At present, about 10% of semi- 

nary enrollments are in the delayed- 
vocation category. 

St. Mary’s “college, under the di- 
rection of the Resurrectionist Fath- 
ers in Saint Mary, Ky., has given 
special Latin courses along with the 
regular college subjects since 1911. 
Students start from scratch in the 
13-period-per-week Latin course and 
are advanced as rapidly as their tal- 
ents warrant. 

Philadelphia's St. Charles Borro- 
meo seminary, in its century and a 
half of existence, has always pro- 
vided special schedules for candi- 
dates with unusual needs. Special 
Latin courses are also given at Cleve- 
land’s diocesan Borromeo seminaiy 
at Wickliffe, Ohio; at St. Gregory in 
Cincinnati; St. Charles in Baltimore: 
and West Baden college, West Bad- 
en Springs, Ind. 

Bishop Vincent S. Waters of the 
Raleigh, N.C., diocese has adopted 
a modern approach to the Latin prob- 
lems of his seminarians, both young 
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and old. The bishop was impressed _ tinued through accounts in Latin of 
by the theories of-Father William G. the wanderings of the Israelites and 
Most, professor at Loras college, Du- Romans, the voyage of Columbus, 
buque, lowa, who wrote the text Latin jokes. It weil up with the 
Latin by the Natural Method. He _ ecclesiastical Latin used in seminary 
decided to put them to work in his _ lectures. The students learned the 
diocese. For eight weeks last sum- language as they had learned their 
mer, several groups of seminarians English, by conversational _repeti- 
were given a course taught by Father __ tion. 
Most himself via tape recordings. America has no Beda college, as 
The students worked in individual Rome has, to instruct older men with 
booths equipped with earphones and __ vocations all the way through to or- 
microphones, and an instructor aug- dination, but doors are opening in 
mented Father Most’s recordings. America to such men whenever they 
The course began with the words _ knock. They will always be sure of 
“Maria habuit parvum agnum” finding a Latin- -speaking guide to 
(Mary had a little lamb), and con- welcome them in. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


When our gang had a contest to see who could grow the biggest watermelon, one 
of the participants was Hotch. His father was president of a bank and of several 
corporations, but that didn’t pull any weight with us. 

Living in an apartment in town, Hotch didn’t have much space for agricul- 
ture. I lived on a farm. I asked Hotch to come out, and he found a spot to plant 
his seeds near the chicken house. (A bad spot, I thought.) 

Two days later, Hotch went on a trip with his parents. That seemed to put 
him out of the running. The rest of us fussed over our plants—practically killing 
them with care. 

When Hotch returned he bicycled over to admire my tiny melons. Then we 
looked at his. Hotch’s vines, untended for months, had somehow produced one 
enormous green beauty. When the $5 prize was awarded by a committee of 
parents, his melon was an easy winner. 

The idea that a rich boy should get the prize after doing nothing irritated the 
rest of us. We decided to “even her score” by voting Hotch out of the gang. But 
just as we were about to do that, we were chagrined ' to receive an invitation from 
him. He asked all 12 of us to spend two weeks at his parents’ place in the 
mountains. 

It had never occurred to us that Hotch might be much more upset about the 
prize than we were. It was he who evened the score—with kindness. 
Roger Wells. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive 
goodness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Dream Parish in Detroit 


Father Kern’s church is a relic of the 
more personal past, preserved by poverty 


"VE GOT A DREAM PARISH,” says 
Father Clement H. Kern. “I’m 
so lucky. Almost every seminarian 
hopes to get a church like this, but 
there aren’t very many of them left.” 
Father Kern’s dream parish, the 
Most Holy Trinity church, is lo- 
cated in a ramshackle Detroit, Mich., 
slum, where sagging frame houses, 
tarpaper shacks, and old brick dup- 
lexes are slowly giving way to ware- 
houses and trucking garages. This is 
Corktown, once as Tech as its name. 
The big white church, which has 
been in its present location since 
1855, still sports a trim of faded Kelly 
green. But the Irish have moved on 
and up in the world. Corktown is 
now made up primarily of Mexicans, 
Negroes fresh from the South, 
Puerto Ricans, and Maltese. 

In the world of fund-raising or- 
ganizations and church administra- 
tors, the conception of the parish 
church as the beating heart of a 
community is growing steadily rarer. 

3ut Holy Trinity is a relic of the 
more personal past, preserved by 
poverty. 

“We're an island in the affluent 


society,” says Father Kern. “Most 
people just ‘don’t believe that there 
are poor any more. But there are 
plenty of them. We painted the 
church and parish house bright 
white for a reason. The incoming 
people hear that there’s a ‘big white 
place’ where they can get help. 
There is no organization these days 
like a parish. It’s the human way of 
doing things. These people are afraid 
of the big agencies. They won't go to 
the ciate: But they will come to the 
church for medical help.” 

Holy Trinity is a parish of 5,000 


*Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City 20. May 16, 1960. @ 1960 by Time, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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souls, but actually ministers to thou- 
sands more, at least half of whom are 
non-Catholic. For almost all of them, 
the old church is the kind of hearth 
and headquarters it once was for the 
immigrant Irish. Pastors in the sub- 
urbs may have trouble reaching their 
pi arishioners; Father Kern and _ his 
assistant priests do not. All through 
his 17-hour day, parishioners sur- 
round him. The remark he hears 
most often is “Tengo una molestia” 
(I've got trouble). 

Unmarried mothers, sneak 
thieves, streetwalkers, and under- 


nourished children are all part of the 
day’s trouble at Trinity. Alcoholics 
are everywhere—even on the church 
staff, 


Every Thursday night, as many as 


150 alcoholics-on-the-mend line up 
for their shots of vitamin B,.. The 
nerve-soothing vitamins are paid for 
partly by the Corktown Guild Cits 
members are mostly bartenders) and 
partly by the Corktown Co-op, made 
up of men trying to rehabilitate 
themselves, who scavenge scrap to 
raise the money for their injections. 
The Corktown Guild and the Co- 
op are not the only instances of Holy 
Trinity help and ‘self- help. There is 
a foot clinic run by Chiropodist Earl 
G. Kaplan in his spare time; a dental 
clinic operated by volunteers from 
the Detroit Society of Dental Hy- 
gienists; a legal clinic manned by top 
lowyers. There is a Filipino club, a 
Puerto Rican club; a Chapter of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (member- 


ship: 1,000); a St. Vincent de Paul 
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society; a credit union that started 
with $80 in 1947 and now has assets 
of $147,000. There is even a two- 
nights-a-week “Corktown College” 
(tuition: $1.33 a month), which 
offers such courses as English, citi- 
zenship, Spanish, and folk dancing. 
The slogan of the college is “Never 
too old to learn.” 

From time to time it has been 
suggested that a dozen or so of the 
parish’s 25 assorted activities be 
brought under the jurisdiction of 
Detroit's prosperous United Founda- 
tion, but Father Kern is dead set 
against that proposal. : 

It would take away our charm, 
he explains with a smile. “We've got 
some pride, too. People help us down 
here because they want to. We don’t 
recruit. The benefits of giving are 
somehow lost when it’s mechanically 
deducted.” 

Holy Trinity operates at a loss of 
about $300 a week, but much of this 
deficit is covered by the “Ecclesiasti- 
cal Shakedown society,” a group 
founded in 1957 by Earl (Hank) 
Shurmur, a Detroit TV cameraman. 
Hard drinking occasionally led Hank 
to bed down at Holy Trinity. After 
Father Kern “straightened him out,” 
Shurmur began putting the bite on 
high-salaried executives all over the 
city for contributions. 

The society shook down $4,200 
the first year, has already topped 
$3,000 so far in 1960. Members send 
materials and food as well as money. 
One member contributed 900 cases 
of slightly damaged canned goods. 
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Another collected enough money to 
buy Father Kern a new car. (The 
pastor sent it back, kept his 1955 
Ford.) 

Father Kern, 52, is the son of a 
Pontiac assembly- line worker, a grad- 
uate of Sacred Heart seminary, and 
a former chaplain in the Catholic 
Worker movement. He came to 
Holy Trinity in 1943, was made 


pastor in 1949. Since he took over 
reports Juvenile Court Judge I Nath- 
an Kaufman, the area around Holy 


Trinity church has had a lower ju- 
venile delinquency rate than any 
other comparable slum _neighbor- 
hood in the U. S. 

“We have many sins of weakness 
here,” says Father Kern. “But I'll bet 
the Lord will be easier on these peo- 
ple than on folks who say, ‘Send 
them back where they came from.’ 
My biggest problem is to get people 
to help and love each other. That's 
what the mystical Body of Christ is 
all about.” 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Cevasco 


English has borrowed words from all the chief languages of the world. Since 
the Dutch have always been a seafaring people, it is not surprising that we have 
taken such terms as ‘yacht, schooner, deck, and cruise from their language. A 


dozen more Dutch loan words—some 


nautical, others not—are listed below; in Col- 


umn A. Recognize them? Can you match them with their meanings in Column 


B>? 
Column A 


buoy 
bowline 
tattoo 
etching 


Wie Wh — 


maulstick 
aardvark 


yawl a) A nautical knot. 

A rod used by artists as a rest for steadying the hand. 
A gorge made by heavy rains in sun-baked soil. 

A peasant; a rude or clownish person. 

Summoning drum or bugle 
ous drumming. 

A small sailboat. 

The art of producing drawings on metal or glass with 


Column B 


call to soldiers; any continu- 


acid; print made by this process. 


boor 
Spoor 
sluit 
skipper 


The captain of a vessel, especially a small ship. 

Large burrowing African mammal that feeds on ants. 
The trail of a wild animal. 

Semi-transparent gelatin prepared from certain fish, 


used to make jellies and glue; mica. 


isinglass 


1) A floating object anchored in a body of water. 


(Answers on page 85) 
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Your Vote: Head, Heart, or Pocketbook 


Your political opinions—or lack of 
them—have deep psychological roots 


ITH THE NATIONAL elections 

just around the corner, psy- 
chologists and sociologists have been 
just as busy as politicians. While the 
men in “smoke-filled rooms” have 
been thinking up ways to make 
friends and influence voters, the ex- 
perts on human nature have been 
putting the personalities of Ameri- 
can voters under the microscope. 
They have discovered, among other 
things, that the way you vote is like- 
ly to be influenced by things you'd 
never suspect: a row with your boss, 
trouble with your in-laws, or losing 
your shirt at the race track. 


Is it true that most people don’t 
choose their political party, but sim- 
ply vote the same way their fathers 
and forefathers did? 

Yes. Wide-scale studies of a rep- 
resentative cross-section of American 
voters conducted by the University 
of Michigan’s Survey Research cen- 
ter show ‘that ‘ ‘most party adherents 
hold to the same party as their par- 
ents” and that “most people have 
never thought of themselves as be- 
longing to a party other than their 
present one.” 


SP MOCRATS. CARE 
v| About PEOPLE 





SOK Pie ; 

Do most people look askance at a 
person who belongs to the “wrong” 
political party? 

Very definitely so. The same study 
showed that party attachment is a 
very strong psychological force. 
“Most people associate with friends 
whom they see as supporting the 
same party as they do.” (So if you’ve 
noticed that the Joneses have been 
inexplicably cool to you lately, per- 
haps you can blame that campaign 
sticker on your windshield.) 


If a man is having trouble at home 
with his wife or mother-in-law, is it 
likely to affect how he votes at the 
polls? 

Yes. The man who is having do- 
mestic trouble, or who is finding 
things tough at the office, is likely to 
vote against the candidates in office. 
Studies conducted at the Institute of 
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Human Relations at Yale university 
show that the more frustrations a 
man encounters, the more likely he 
is to vote against the incumbents. 


Do women differ from men in de- 
ciding how they are going to vote? 

Women are more likely to vote for 
the candidate whose appearance they 
like, but men tend to vote for the 
man with whose policies they agree. 
As Harvard sociologists Carle C. 
Zimmerman and Lucius Cervantes 
point out, a woman tends to person- 
alize every aspect of life, politics in- 
cluded. She is far more interested in 
the personality of a candidate than 
in his actions, accomplishments, the- 
ories, or vital statistics. 


Do Republicans generally have 
different personalities than Demo- 
crats? 

To find out the answer to that 
question, Tufts university psycholo- 
gists subjected selected samples of 
Republican, Democratic, and Inde- 
pendent voters to a battery of atti- 
tude tests. The study revealed the 
following important differences. 

Republican voters were the most 
tough-minded and _ individualistic; 
hes felt the highest self-esteem, and 
exhibited the greatest confidence in 
themselves and their abilities. 

Democratic voters were the most 
tender-minded; they felt much more 
benevolent about people in general 
than either Republicans or Inde- 
pendents, and were more under- 
standing of the weaknesses of others. 
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But they tended to rank low in mo- 
rale, self-confidence, and sense of 
personal well-being. And they were 
inclined to vote more by emotion 
than by logic. 

The Independents were found to 
be the least benevolent in their at- 
titude toward other people. They 
tended to be highly critical of society 
in general and members of their own 
community in particular. They were 
inclined to concentrate on others’ 
faults and shortcomings, and to over- 
look their virtues. They also suspect- 
ed others of being critical and un- 
friendly toward them. The scientists 
reasoned that the Independents’ 
feelings of distrust for both political 
parties were extended in some meas- 
ure to their fellow citizens who make 
up these parties. However, the Inde- 
pendents showed greater tendency 
to think for themselves and to retain 
the courage of their convictions. 


What other personality differences 
might be noted between Democratic 
and Republican party members? 

Professor Henry L. Manheim, 
Arizona State university sociologist, 
recently conducted a study of “the 
personality characteristics of active 
Democrats and Republicans in the 
Los Angeles area. Subjects were 
members of political clubs in repre- 
sentative middle-class areas. Person- 
ality traits were measured by stand- 
ard psychological tests. 

Republicans were found to have 
the strongest “fighting spirit.” 

Democrats made the highest 
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scores in serious-mindedness, delib- 
erateness, and self-control. 

The Republicans scored highest 


on the following characteristics: rap- 
id pace of activities, energy, vitality, 
liking for speed, hurrying, quickness 
of action, enthusiasm, onl liveliness. 

Democrats scored higher than the 
qualities: 


Republicans — on these 
toler- 


friendliness, agreeableness, 
ance, and respect for others. 

What about the who 
doesn’t vote at all? 

A continuing study sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation shows marked 
personality differences between vot- 
ers and nonvoters. People who don’t 
vote were found to be far more self- 
centered and unimaginative than the 
rest of the population. They were 
also less knowledgeable, led narrow- 
er and more restricted lives, tended 
to have an apathetic outlook on life 


person 
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in general, were less successful in 
their professions and occupations, 
and averaged lower incomes. 


Is it easier to persuade a Democrat 
to vote Republican than to persuade 
a Republican to vote Democratic? 

Yes. The Survey Research center's 
studies of the voting population 
show that a Democrat is much more 
likely to be persuaded to vote for the 
opposition candidate than a Republi 
can is. A consensus of psychological 
studies shows that Democrats tend 
to be more open-minded on social 
and political issues than Republi- 
cans; more disposed to listen to the 
other fellow’s arguments; more will- 
ing to look at both sides of the ques- 
tion. Republicans tend to be more 
positive-minded, more resolute and 
unyielding in their attitudes, and 
more likely to cling tenaciously to 
their political convictions. 


WORLD OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


The actor hadn’t worked in two years. 


Then one day an adman took a liking to 


his face and signed him to do a season of live TV cigarette commercials. 
Came the first show. The actor smiled, got his cue, took a deep, satisfying draw 


from his cigarette, and sighed blissfully, 


“Man, that’s real coffee.” 


American Mercury (August ’40). 


Stuntman R \upert Evans, leader of a bloodthirsty gang of pirates in Walt Disney’s 

production of The Swiss Family Robinson, hi id just completed a scene in T obago 

where he and his men were tipped out of their boats and had to swim ashore. 
On reaching dry land, Rupert went over to congratulate director Ken Annakin. 


“That’s a wonde rful touch, Ken,’ 
the water was just right.” 


Ken looked puzzled. 


’ he said. 


“What dummy shark fins?” 


“Putting those dummy shark fins in 


he asked. 
English Digest (August ’60). 





Bowling scores 
a strike 


Manufacturers can’t make balls fast 


enough to keep up with demand 


A SINGLE-MINDED burglar broke in- 

to a house in Denver last 
spring. He passed up money, jew- 
elry, and furs to snatch what he real- 
ly came for—a bowling ball. As 27 
million Americans will tell you, 
that’s a pretty mean trick. 

But his choice in loot isn’t sur- 
prising when you consider what 
bowling has come to in recent years. 
For one thing, its adherents have 
doubled since 1950. Today's 27 mil- 
lion bowlers will have increased to 
41 million by 1965, if present trends 
hold. With over two million people 
entering the game every year, equip- 
ment suppliers are hard pressed to 
meet demands (a probable reason for 
Denver’s Case of the Hot Bowling 
Ball). The Brunswick Corp., world’s 
largest maker of balls, expects to 
turn out twice as many in 1960 as 
it did in 1959, with no worry about 
oversupply. 

There is more to the story than 
growth, however. The game has be- 
come automated and_ glamorized. 
Thanks to television, the professional 
bowler is emerging as a significant 


By Walter Young 








sports figure, the big-money stars 
acclaimed and autograph-hounded. 
(Sign of the times: last winter a 14- 
year-old autograph collector offered 
his chum a Warren Spahn for a Don 
Carter. No dice.) 

Luxurious new bowling centers 
are mushrooming all over the coun- 
try. Fast disappearing are yesterday’s 
over-store alleys, with their rumb- 
lings and creaky stairways and 
smoky atmospheres. Today's bowlers 
play in air-conditioned, sound- 
proofed palaces, usually surrounded 
by acres of paved parking. The pal- 
aces offer many services. They serve 
food and drink. They baby-sit for 
bowling mothers. They provide free 
instruction by house pros. They fur- 
nish group meeting rooms. Even 
swimming pools are beginning to 
appear. 

Modern centers come in all sizes, 
with a definite trend toward bigness. 
The world’s largest, in Edison, N.J., 


boasts 112 lanes. There are two lanes 
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in the White House basement, and 
altogether around 100,000 in the 
country, with the number increasing 
so fast that today’s figures are obso- 
lete tomorrow. If there is a saturation 
point, no one has established what 
it iss Meanwhile, bowling is becom- 
ing a favorite investment of Celebri- 
ty Row. 

Two or three all-star baseball 
teams could be picked from the roster 
of proprietors. Nellie Fox, Yogi 
Berra, Stan Musial, Gil Hodges— 
to name just a few—have their own 
centers, as have football’s Johnny 
Unitas, golf's Jay Hebert, hockey’s 
Fern F laman. The star- studded cor- 


poration backing an elaborate new 
establishment in suburban Denver 
includes, among others, Jack Benny, 


Walt Disney, and Bing Crosby. 

Traditionally as American as Bos- 
ton baked beans, tenpins is suddenly 
taking on an international look. It 
has come into particular favor in 
Canada, with indications that it is 
being played in addition to, and not 
at the expense of, Canadian fivepins. 
There are lanes in Latin America, 
and in Europe. A plush center was 
opened in Monaco last June under 
the partnership of Prince Rainier III 
and Aristotle Onassis. 

Bowling’s renaissance started the 
day in 1951 when American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co. introduced 
automatic pinspotting. The Bruns- 
wick Corp. helped it along a few 
years later with its own version of 
the robot pinboy, and today over 90% 
of the nation’s lanes are equipped 
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with either one device or the other. 

Then television was harnessed. 
Despite the misgivings of those who 
claimed that tenpins had no specta- 
tor appeal, Championship Bowling 
was an immediate hit when it went 
into America’s living rooms in 1953. 
A strike looks easy on a 21-inch 
screen, and viewers turned partici- 
pants in droves. 

Today there are several national 
shows on TV, and local ones in a 
couple of dozen areas—all earning 
converts as well as high ratings. Tele- 
vision competitors can sometimes 
win more in an hour than most pro- 
fessional athletes get in a season. One 
night last February, for instance, 
Frank Clause picked up $26,000 on 
NBC's. Jackpot Bowling. While that 
was a record for a single event, five- 
figure payoffs are by no means rare. 

Few sports offer bowling’s sim- 
plicity of purpose. Basically, “all you 
have to do is roll a perfect sphere ac- 
curately down 60 feet of smooth sur- 
face. That ought to make it every- 
body’s game, which is just what it is. 
There are tots’ leagues and young 
folks’ leagues and old timers ’ leagues, 
leagues for the blind and for others 
physically handicapped. In Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, there i is a league of nuns 
from the area’s parochial schools. 

A philosopher, a theologian, a for- 
eign-language scholar, a chemist, an 
education expert, and a university 
vice president form a championship 
team that has another unusual fea- 
ture — when its members take off 
their bowling shirts, they don Ro- 
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man collars. The Padres, made up of 
Holy Cross Fathers at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, are the steady- 
rolling champs of the school’s men’s 
league. They entered, so they say, 
“primarily to get to know the people 
of the university,” which was small 
consolation to the rest of the league 
when the philosopher of the group, 
Father Thomas Brennan, philoso- 
phized a 278 out of the pins last year. 

Another reason for bowling’s pros- 
perity is that it requires no special 
physical endowments. You have to 
be seven feet high for basketball, or 
weigh an eighth of a ton to be a foot- 
ball lineman; but as Allie Brandt 


proved, bowling stardom is open to 

anyone big enough to roll a 16- 

pound ball. 
On Oct. 25, 


1939, the five-foot- 
four, 123-pound Brandt, then 35 
years old, drew the deadliest bead on 
the pins the game has yet seen. By 
the time he completed his league 
stint in Lockport, N.Y., that night, 
sports history had been made. He 
began with 11 strikes, then had a 
2-4-5 leave for a 297. In the second 
game he threw ten more before the 
10-pin heartbreakingly stayed up 
and left him with 289—his poor ef- 
fort of the night. Finishing stronger 
than ever, he hit the perfect 300 in 
the last game. Total—an incredible 
886! 

Now a lanes proprietor in Lock- 
port, the 56-year-old Brandt still 
manages a 190-plus average, al- 
though he plays league competition 
only once a week. Uncountable se- 


ries have been rolled since that 
night, but so far his record remains 
as impregnable as Babe Ruth’s 60 
homers. 

Does he think it will ever be beat- 
en? “High scores,” says Brandt, 
tougher to get today—but still there 
are more of them because there are 
more bowlers. Somebody’s bound to 
top it some day.” He _ believes, 
though, that it will take 35 strikes 
to do it. Actually, even 35 strikes 
wouldn’t be good enough, if the one 
miss came in the middle of a game; 
for then the best the frustrated 
sharpshooter could accomplish 
would be 879. 

Current surveys show that women 
are turning to the game in greater 
numbers than men—their curiosity 
aroused, no doubt, by husbands who 
bowl one night a week and talk 
about it for six. Marian Ladewig of 
Grand Rapids, a youthful grand- 
mother with 23 success- filled years 
in the game, is the acknowledged 
queen of 11 million distaff bowlers. 
Modern bowling-center decor has 
women in mind, as has Brunswick 
in its soon-to-be-released line of balls 
in several colors. Proprietors are hap- 
py to provide baby-sitting in return 
for off-hour business. 

The country’s million or so junior 
bowlers include a few like Susie 
Halloway, a Milwaukee six-year-old 
with a personal high of 174 and an 
average of over 130. But mostly 
they’re kids just out for healthy di- 
version. Their lively participation, 
particularly on weekends with their 
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mothers and dads, gives the game a 
family look. One father points out, 
“When Debbie and I team up 
against Mike and his mother, the 
booing and cheering and playing for 
blood s seem to wear away all our “pet- 
ty little frictions. We go to the lanes 
as four individuals, endl come out a 
family.” 

Nor is the family look confined to 
the Sunday crowd. Bowling is well 
stocked with husband-and-wife pro- 
fessionals, rarities in most other 
sports. Don and Laverne Carter, for 
example, or Joe and June Kristof, 
Paul and Flo Krumske, Junie and 
Helen McMahon-the list is a long 
one. June Kristof answered in typi- 
cal wifely fashion when asked to tell 
about the most thrilling game in her 

career. It wasn't, she s ch one of her 
games at all; it was “Joe's 300 on tele- 
vision—on our fourth wedding anni- 
versary!” 

Bowling can be traced back 7,000 
years for certain, and its recorded 
history began in 12th-century Lon- 


‘of ‘FAN cy Y 


Picrurep: Sky pee chet with 
stars. Mary C. Dorsey ...A sash of 
rainbow held back the clouds. Betty 
Church .. . Trees fidgeting nervously 


before the approaching storm. Charles 
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don. In the 17th century, Dutch set- 
tlers introduced the game to Amer- 
ica, where it became so popular that 
the Puritans suspected it of being 
fun, and outlawed it. But someone 
noticed that the ban specified nine- 
pins; so he added a pin and changed 
the shape of the layout from a dia- 
mond to a triangle, and tenpins was 
born. The Puritans took no action 
against the revised version. They re- 
alized that the previously unknown 
hazard it opened up—the 7-10 leave 
—was penance enough. 

What about the sport’s future? 
Well, some people in the game look 
for complete automation, with coin- 
operated lanes and electronic score 
computers. One duffer, however, has 
come up with what seems to be 
the best idea of all. 

“What we need,” he says, “is a 
simple invention that will allow my 
golf scores to go down on my bowl- 
ing record, and vice-versa. Then 
they'll want me on television in 


both.” 


Chick Govin . . . Eyes akimbo. S. ]. 
Perelman . . . He wore his gray hair 
like a beret. bert Traver. 

Pay television: feevee. 
. Preen agers. Hazel E. 
Howard . . He hitched his brag- 
gin’ to a ion, Cc. Cotton ... Let us put 
the chart before the course. S. ]. Perel- 
man ... Making a monument out of 


a molelitll Ella Arthur. 


PuNNED: 
Variety . 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. 


Exact source must be given. 
be accepted. 


Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not 
Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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Ris XS in Blood Trans fusion 


This common procedure is as dangerous as 


a major operation, but the risks are 


reduced by simple precautions 


M rs. AupreEY GRANGER, East 
iV Orange, N.J., housewife and 
mother of six, received a new kind 
of blood transfusion a few months 
ago. Doctors gave her a pint of her 
own blood, collected for that pur- 
pose two weeks before she under- 
went an operation. 

Superstition? Not at all. Mrs. 
Granger’s blood has a rare antibody 
with power to cause clotting of blood 
from 997 out of every 1,000 persons. 
She didn’t dare risk getting blood 
that would cause an incompatibility 
reaction. 

This month, about 450,000 Amer- 
icans will receive transfusions of 
whole blood. Hundreds will die this 
vear because of reactions from in- 
compatible blood. On the other 
hand, hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons right now owe their lives to the 
fact that the blood of strangers once 
ran through their veins. 

In the last ten years blood trans- 
fusions have become almost routine 
hospital procedure. Is transfusion 
nearly foolproof, to be viewed with 
nonchalance? Or are major risks in- 
volved? 

















One 1959 estimate suggests that 
there is one fatal reaction from every 
1000 U.S. transfusions. Others hold 
that such a figure is three times too 
high. Even if that is so, transfusions 
take many more lives each year than 
do airplane crashes. 

Last May, court action growing 
out of a fatal transfusion led to an 
award of $150,000 damages. A hospi- 
tal in Yonkers, N.Y., and two doctors 
were ordered to pay. Such cases are 
on the increase, and juries are award- 
ing bigger damages. 

For every fatal reaction, there are 
dozens of less severe ones. Many are 
so mild as to pass without being 
noticed, or are charged up to other 
causes. 

When a rey is given incom- 
patible blood, his face ‘becomes hot 
almost at once. Other sv mptoms may 
include severe throbbing in the ab- 
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dominal region, faintness, intense 
pain in the back, chills, and fever. 

Severe reactions lead to a rapid 
pulse, intense stomach cramps, vorn- 
iting, and blood in the urine. Once 
this pattern of symptoms is ob- 
served, the patient's life is in danger. 
Out of seven cases described in one 
report, three ended in death. In an- 
other group, 11 out of 17 died in 
four to 18 days. 

Whether you receive blood or give 
it, technicians will use routine tests 
to determine your blood type. Unless 
special dangers are known to exist, it 
is unlikely that the tests will go be- 
yond determining whether you have 
A, B, AB, or O Blood and whether 
you are Rh negative or positive. 
Transfused Ty from a blood bank 
or an emergency donor will have no 
harmful elects ‘if it exactly matches 
vours and if it is given properly. 

But those two if’s cover a lot of 
territory. 

In the first place, your blood is an 
enormously complex thing. It in- 
cludes so many ingredients 2 arranged 
in such elaborate fashion that no two 
samples are identical. Factors that set 
your blood apart from that of others 
may have little or no clinical im- 
portance. But no other person on 
earth has blood precisely like yours. 
It is as individual as your face—or 
your fingerprints. 

Blood plasma is remarkably like 
diluted sea water. Red corpuscles 
which give blood its color are minute 
cargo alts which carry oxygen to 
body cells and take carbon dioxide 


away from them. Your heart pumps 
this elaborate mixture through a net- 
work of blood vessels long enough to 
stretch four times around the world. 

Each red cell resembles a disc 
made by two saucers placed back to 
back. If they were stacked like coins, 
it would take more than 1000 of 
them to reach the top of the letter 
“o” in this line. 

The surfaces of these minute cells 
are dotted with microscopic clumps 
of compounds known as antigens. 
Tiny as they are, antigens can set off 
reactions that are almost explosive 
in their force. Antibodies in blood 
serum have a reciprocal relationship 
with antigens, somewhat like the re- 
lationship between the right hand 
and the left. Except in rare cases, a 
person’s serum does not contain the 
antibody for any of the antigens 
found on his own red cells. Antigens 
and antibodies are the most active 
agents in bringing about serious or 
fatal reactions to blood transfusions. 

Early experimenters had no idea 
of the ‘complicated structure of hu- 

man blood. They reasoned that since 
all blood is red, all of it must be alike. 
So they didn’t bother to do any 
matching. Sometimes they even used 
the Mond of animals to treat the ills 
of human beings! 

Pope Innocent VIII may have 
been the first person to receive a 
blood transfusion. He suffered an 
apoplectic stroke, and in 1492 was 
visited by a Jewish physician who 
used blood as a treatment. Whether 
it was actually injected into the pon- 
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tiff’s veins, history does not record. 

It wasn’t until 1667 that any doc- 
tor gave a detailed description of 
successful transfusion. In that year 
Jean Baptiste Denis, physician to 
Louis XIV of France, was called to 
see a boy of 15 whose fever had been 
treated by repeated bleedings. Using 
silver tubes, Denis injected nine 
ounces of lamb’s blood, and the dy- 
ing boy made a remarkable recovery. 
Two other cures made Denis famous. 
3ut his fourth case led to a severe 
reaction. The patient died, and 


Denis was tried for murder. 
Though they had no notions of 
blood’s complexity, early theorists 
reasoned that it must possess some 
qualities of the animal or person 
from whom it is drawn. So there was 
eager speculation as to whether a 


transfusion of sheep’s blood would 
cause a dog to grow wool, hoofs, or 
horns. One doctor even proposed 
that family quarrelling be dealt with 
by swapping blood between husband 
and wife. 

By 1850, it was generally recog- 
nized that toad from one creature 
is fatal or dangerous to those of other 
species. But doctors still had no 
knowledge of reactions involving 
only human blood. But they occurred 
often enough to cause them to give 
up this method of healing. During 
the Civil War, only two transfusions 
were described in medical reports; 
none was attempted during the 
Spanish-American War. 

Through a chance discovery, Dr. 
Karl Landsteiner laid the foundation 


for modern blood transfusion pro- 
cedure. In 1900, he took samples of 
blood for six of his colleagues. Then 
he separated serum from the red cells 
and suspended them in salt water. 
Each specimen of serum was mixed 
with samples from each group of 
cells. In some cases, there was no 
reaction. But in others, red cells 
came together in clusters, 

Landsteiner found that chemical 
differences divide human blood into 
distinct groups, which he called A, 
B, and O. At first his discovery re- 
ceived little attention. But 30 years 
later, he received the Nobel prize 
for it. 

For two generations, doctors 
thought that  Lendsteiner’ S ‘discovery 
of the ABO system had solved most 
problems of transfusion. But in 1939 
a woman of type O had a severe re- 
action after a transfusion of O blood 
from her husband. Analysts guessed 
that some unknown antigen must oc- 
cur in the red cells of the husband, 
but be absent from those of his wife. 

Landsteiner attacked the new 
problem and, with an associate, 
found that blood of the monkey 
Macacus rhesus has a factor that 
causes antibodies to form in the 
serum of many mammals. From the 
name of the monkey in which it was 
found, this new component of blood 
was called the Bh factor. 

This discovery proved a key that 
unlocked major riddles. About 5% 
of Rh negative women who bear Rh 
positive children become sensitive to 
this factor during pregnancy. Reac- 
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tions revolving about it account for 
a whole class of infant deaths. And 
adults whose blood is Rh negative 
may become dangerously sensitive 
after repeated transfusions. 

Many — blood types have been 
isolated in recent years. Most are 
ssananaainaly rare, and none is 
known to play a major role in trans- 
fusion rei actions. Yet we can't assume 
that “minor” fractions will have no 
effect when blood from another per- 
son is injected into our veins. 

Last year, Dr. John Scudder of 
New York’s Presbyterian hospital 
suggested to blood-b: ank workers that 
racial factors be taken into account 


in transfusions. There was an im- 


mediate uproar of protest. Dr. E. R. 
Jennings, president of the American 


Association of Blood Banks, declared 
that such procedure would do more 
harm than good. “When the blood of 
a member of one race matches that of 
a member of another race,” he said, 
“there are no harmful effects from 
the transfusion.” 

Many blood scientists accept that 
view, but consider it to be over- 
simplified. English scientists lead the 
world in the study of blood, partly 
because of a gift from Lord Nuffield 
of £1 million for medical research, 
much of which has been spent in this 
field. Experts at London’s Lister in- 
stitute have warned that a fresh look 
at transfusion practices is long over- 
due in the U.S., where racial factors 
are especially prominent and where 
transfusions are often given almost 
casually, 
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Our wholesale use of blood and 
our increasing knowledge about it 
has had effects in courtrooms as well 
as hospitals. Evidence based on 
analysis of blood was first used in 
1916 in an Italian trial. Now such 
evidence is frequently introduced in 
courts of Germany, Japan, France, 
England, and the U.S. 

Blood- group investigation has had 
bearing on many oeeieal cases. It 
has sometimes solved problems of 
identity when babies were believed 
to have been interchanged. 

Blood study has gained new im- 
petus thanks to the fact that huge 
quantities have been analyzed since 
transfusion became routine. As late 
as 1911, no practical way of match- 
ing blood of donor and recipient was 
known. 

Incompatibility, or failure to 
match properly, has always caused 
the most serious transfusion reac- 
tions. Other complications follow 
from too rapid injection of blood or 
from transfusion of too great a quan- 
tity. Blood stored too long before use 
may cause trouble. Unsterile equip- 
ment or diseased donors may infect 
the recipient with syphilis, malaria, 
measles, undulant fever, jaundice, or 
other maladies. 

Professional donors, who supply a 
major portion of the blood used in 
big cities, are not always reliable. 
In the days when they were not 
checked so thoroughly as now, they 
sometimes became so anemic that 
a patient’s blood count was lowered 
rather than raised by a transfusion. 
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And disease-free professionals some- 
times lent their I.D. cards to friends 
who wished to sell a pint of blood 
without the formality of a medical 
examination, 

Such cases, never common, are in- 
creasingly rare. Fatal reactions seem 
to be decreasing in number, but just 
how many there are each year is 
unknown. Dr. Jacob Geiger, execu- 
tive director of the Blood Trans- 
fusion association, points out that 
“even today, many cases are not re- 
ported or recognized, or are diag- 
nosed incorrectly.” According to him, 
most of the incompatibility reactions 
result from clerical rather than tech- 
nical errors. 

If you should receive one of this 
year’s estimated 5.5 million trans- 
your chances of a serious 


fusions, 
reaction are slight—but not absent. 
A few simple precautions will great- 
ly reduce the risk. 

Whether you receive blood or give 
it, do not expect your physician to 
accept results of earlier tests. A new 


one should be made, even if you 
have medical papers showing your 
blood type. In 1958 the co- discowener 
of the Rh factor asserted that 10% 
of the identification tags issued to 
members of the U.S. armed forces 


HIGHEST HURDLE 


during the 2nd World War listed 
the wrong blood group. 

Do not assume that blood of a 
friend or relative is safe—or that of 
a stranger dangerous. In Egypt, good 
results have follow ed transfusions 
from Turkish, Egyptian, Negro, 
Negro-Arab, Circassian, and Levan- 
tine racial groups, with blood proper- 
ly matched. But hasty transfusion of 
a mother’s blood into the veins of 
her own baby, without matching, 
brought death in seven of 25 cases 
reported i in one study. 

If you have had previous trans- 
fusions, request particular care in 
handling of your case. Especially 
when the same donor provides blood, 
reactions are much more likely in 
the case of a second or a third than 
in a first transfusion. 

Above all, remember that a trans- 
fusion ranks in danger with a major 
operation. It is never to be regarded 
flippantly. Technical knowledge is 
now so refined that there is little risk 
in the use of blood, provided that 
extreme care is observed at every 
point. Except for instances of care- 
lessness or disregard of standard pro- 
cedures, you can stake your life on 
the assumption that a hospital trans- 
fusion will be safe. 


A businessman, searching for a good chauffeur, was favorably impressed by one 
applic: int. The man’s refe rences covered 20 years of driving. 


“Excellent,” said the businessman. 


“Now for the final test.’ 


’ He pulled an 


opened road map from beneath his desk and handed it to the driver. 


“Now,” he said, 


“let me see you fold this!” 


P. Cassidy Fletcher. 





By Jimmy Durante 
as told to Morton Cooper 
Condensed from the 
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The Good Old Days 


of Jimmy Durante 
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Them were the conditions what pervailed 


Y SAINTED DAD, Bartolomeo 

Durante, lived to be 93 and 
never knew what it was to have an 
enemy. When I call him a saint, I’m 
not just making talk, and anyone 
still living down around the Cath- 
erine St. neighborhood i in New York 
who knew him will tell you so. He 
had a two-chair barber shop down 
there. He got a big kick out of walk- 
ing around with his pockets full of 
dimes and and handing 
them out to strangers. 

After things started coming my 
way and I had a contract at Mc, I 
had him out to Hollywood and intro- 
duced him around. He was nice to 
everybody he met, but didn’t get too 
excited about any of the bunch on 
the set. Not until Johnny Weissmul- 
ler comes up. 

Johnny was playing Tarzan pic- 
tures then, and he had a lot of hair. 
Seeing all that hair was too much for 
pop. He reached for the barber scis- 
sors he always carried with him and 
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made a grab for Johnny. “I cut,” he 
says. “For free. I cut.” 

‘My pop was a gentle man, and 
outside of that time with Johnny he 
never started up. There was the first 
day he saw me perform on the 
screen. Somebody asks him what he 
thought of his son as an actor. Like 
I say, he was the friendliest man on 
the earth. He said, “Let’s not start an 
argument.” 

In the years I been in show busi- 
ness, that’s been pretty much my 
philosophy, too. Let’s not start an 
argument. Sometimes I make this an- 
nouncement about how I wake up 
each day with a song, but the whole 
truth is that’s only a part of the 
rue The song comes second. What 

I do first each dev I wake up is pray. 
I thank God I’m here, that I got good 
health, good friends, a hide lot of 
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great memories, and that I’ve man- 
aged to steer clear of arguments. 

Not that that’s always been a 
cinch. There was some rough cus- 
tomers in our neighborhood when I 
was a kid, guys who'd pick on you 
as soon as they’d look at you, and this 
beak of mine more often than not 
gave them plenty chances to start the 
razzing. 

Around this time I begun practic- 
ing ragtime at the piano. Between 
times I was delivering papers and 
running as a messenger, | picked up 
a little money playing at prize fights 
and private parties. By 16 I was 
working steady at the ragtime piano, 
sometimes in honky-tonks my pop 
didn’t approve of. 

“Pick your friends,” he’d tell me. 
“Some give you health, and some 
take it away.” He didn’t like the 
clientele I was associating myself 
with, and you can’t blame | a parent 
for that. But I minded my own busi- 
ness, kept my schnozzola_ clean, 
worked hard, and stayed out of trou- 
ble. 

“Worked hard” is right. In those 
days if you was going to make your- 
self a living, you sat at your piano 
and didn’t take breaks. The first 
regular playing job I had was at 
Diamond Tony’s in Coney Island for 
$25 a week. Tony, who wore dia- 
monds for buttons and had a dia- 
mond set in one front tooth, made 
the offer if I’d agree to work through 
the summer and not ask for a raise. 
I said okay and found the job con- 
sisted of playing seven nights a week 


from nine in the evening till six in 
the morning. 

None of those early jobs was a 
picnic, not only because they kept 
you hopping but because a whole 
lot of the people you was playing for 
and working with wasn’t out to sell 
Girl Scout cookies. 

One of the fellas who helped keep 
the arguments away was Eddie Can- 
tor. Eddie was one of five singing 
waiters at another Coney place I 
worked, Carey Walsh’s. He was 
what you called a nickel-kicker, and 
he was tops at it. He’d be singing all 
the time he was making change, car- 
trying trays and selling beer checks, 
but he couldn’t stop for a second to 
pick up any of the nickels the cus- 
tomers threw at him. What he’d do 
would be to kick the money into a 
pile near my piano as he kept on the 
move. I'd pick the nickels up and 
save them with my right hand while 
my left hand was busy at the keys. 

One of my jobs was to watch that 
the checks got paid. If I’d see a 
party get up ated try to leave without 
settling with the waiter, I wouldn’t 
yell out. Each waiter at Carey 
Walsh’s had his own particular song. 
I'd play the song belonging to that 
waiter, and if he couldn’t get the 
money out of the customer using 
polite methods, the gents who 
worked direct for the boss would 
take over. 

It was when I was at a midtown 
New York cabaret called the Night- 
ingale that I come across a swell 
headwaiter named Frank Nolan. 
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Frank talked me into opening a place 
of my own and calling it the Club 
Durante. 

At first I wasn’t too keen on the 
idea, but Frank had faith in me and 
I didn’t want to let him down. When 
I first seen the site for the club before 
we took it over, it was up in a loft. 
You was supposed to open a trap 
door and climb up a ladder to get to 
it. I told Frank Nolan it'd be a flop, 
that nobody would ever come to it 
unless they was mountain goats. 

But we opened. Frank put up 


25%, Eddie Jackson and Harry Har- 


ris put up 25% each, and I paid the 


last quarter. As I says, the cabaret 
was supposed to be called Club 
Durante, but we had only enough 
money to pay the s sign man to set up 
“Club Durant.” The extra “e” 
would've cost another $100 and we 
just didn’t have it. 

The first night was a smash, but 
after a while business dropped off so 
bad we started singing songs to each 
other. We didn’t get into high gear 
until Lou Clayton, God rest him, 
bought out Harry Harris’s interest. 
We was Clayton, Jackson, and Du- 
rante then. Lou danced, Eddie sung 
those great old-time tunes, and J 
played ‘and now and then come out 
with a coupla cracks. 

We got a lot of help and advice 
from Sime Silverman, who run 
Variety, and he started plugging us 
in the paper. We had patrons like 
Robert Benchley and Charles Mac- 
Arthur and Nunnally Johnson, ace- 
high writers who kept plugging 


away for us. Before long the cash 
register gets overtime. 

We all worked hard then, too, but 
what really give us the success was 
Lou Clayton. He was the manager 
and he stayed the manager. After 
we closed up, we all wanted to go 
play the Palace. They says to us, 
“W hat, us play sawdust entertain- 
’ Like we wasn’t good enough. 
‘Okay, you wait. 
And he 


ers?’ 
Lou, he tells them, ‘ 
Someday you'll want us.” 
was right. 

One day Fannie Brice took sick 
and they come rushing for us to come 
take over, which we do. And that’s 
how we get our start after the Club 
Durant. 

One important thing we all 
learned while we was trying to be 
fast and funny up on the stage: to 
get laughs you don’t have to be off- 
color or to hurt folks by poking fun 
at them. In all our years together 
we never used a line that was dou- 
ble-intended. 

Because a lot of nice people was 
always there with a helping hand, 
we come a good ways since the Co- 
ney Island cabarets and we tried just 
about every phase of the business: 
radio, television, the movies, even 
records. There’s been this saying 
around, and it’s close to true, that in 
the song-publishing company under 
my name we sold exactly one copy 
of a song I wrote, and that was 
bought by a fella who had a job imi- 
tating Durante. 

But with all respect to all those 
other lines, I got to confess my softest 
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spot is still the business that puts me 
direct in with people. 

You can really give a show when 
you know they’re sitting around you. 
It's like a party that way. In radio 
we didn’t know how well off we was. 
They gave you a script, you read it, 
and that was that. But you didn’t 
have the people to play to and look 
at nearby. In pictures I was in some 
good stories like The Great Rupert, 
and I enjoyed it, but it was always 
hard to forget that the camera was 
in the front and the audience was 
away in the back. 

The only thing wrong with radio 
and television ond the 1 movies, the 
way I see it, is that you can’t always 
ad lib at the piano, the w ay you can 
in a personal appearance. ‘We used 
in 
California when we visited Joe 
Pasternak, the producer, there. We'd 
just sit around, playing the piano 
and laughing and kidding. There 
could’ve been some great shows if 
some of those parties could’ve been 
put on film, but they keep telling 
me you can’t do that. I don’t know 
why. 

You know the best television me 
and Eddie Jackson and Jack Roth 
and Jules Buffano and the gang ever 
did? At the Desert Inn in Las Vegas. 
They televised all of us doing our 
regular show. You had the honest 

cabares feeling then, the flavor, you 
had the feel of the only thing that 
really counts: folks. Nice folks. 

Some people may laugh when I 
talk about nice folks, when I s say I 


to have an awful lot of fun 
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was helped all down the line Cand so 
was those who laugh) by nice folks. 
Let them. No man makes the whole 
shooting match all by himself. My 
dad was right: some give you health, 
some take it away. It’s s the nice folks, 
and only them, who help you decide 
which fence to stay behind. 

One of the best things about show 
business is that if you're halfways 
sincere, you just can’t help but meet 
the cream of the crop—the nice folks. 
I got two proofs of this. Two things 
happened to me that might not’ve 
happened so easy if I’d been in some 
other line. 

One concerns the first time I went 
to the Lighthouse for the Blind to do 
a little entertaining. I was a little 
nervous about what the reaction 
would be, but that’s where I was 
wrong. The way that audience 
laughed was one of the best tonics I 
ever had. 

And there was the day I went to 
the Halloran Veterans’ hospital on 
Staten Island with Ed Sullivan to do 
my kidding around. So what hap- 
pens? Up about the fifth row I see 
two boys who have only one arm 
each. When I come out with a joke, 
they applaud by beating their one 
hand against the other fella’s palm. 
This maine up nice folks, and this I 
never forget. 

I didn’t quite finish Harvard (my 
dean there says I couldn’t spell : good 
enough) but I do know this: you 
never make the grade by yourself. 
I'm the luckiest man in the world. 
I’ve always had friends. 





By 


Lynn Burns Thibodeau 


Our Year in Quebec 


We soon learned that in that enchanting 


city the holydays are holidays 


HE PRINTED NOTICE attached to 


my milk bottle came as a sur- 


prise. It announced that on the fol- 
lowing day, November 30, in ob- 
servance of the Feast of All Saints, 
there would be no delivery of milk. 
It was signed, “The Borden Co., 
Ltd.” The reverse side of the card 
carried the same message in French. 

The following day shops and busi- 
nesses were closed, no mail was de- 
livered, no workmen scurried about 
the construction job across the street. 
A Sunday atmosphere prevailed. For 
this was Quebec, French Canada, 
where holydays are holidays. 

During the year that we lived in 
Quebec, my husband and I learned 
many things about the French-Cana- 
dian w ay of life that are usually not 
apparent to the vacationing Ameri- 
can. Some of our experiences left us 
with rather mixed emotions, it’s true, 
since foreign customs are rarely a 
source of undiuaed pleasure to the 
American living abroad. 

While my lasshand was a gradu- 
ate student at Laval university, I 
pursued my low-budget, student- 
wifely way. Through the cold Cana- 
dian winter, I bec ‘ame more and 
more adept at coping with the prob- 


lems of daily life. By far the most 
constant problem was French: a lan- 
guage | could read, but found incom- 
prehensible when spoken in the local 
accent. 

To compound the confusion, 

many of the merchants seemed to 
regard any French spoken by an 
hnnaicwe as a doubtful, even dan- 
gerous thing. It could lead to disas- 
trous misunderstandings of a finan- 
cial nature. Voila! The solution: ig- 
nore all American French. This left 
the transplanted Yankee in the un- 
enviable position of having to recon- 
cile his schoolbook French with the 
strange sounds he heard about him. 
The process was at times amusing, 
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but more often it was frustrating. 

It was hard to believe, for exam- 
ple, that dix-sept, dix-huit, and dix- 
neuf (17, 18, and 19) had to be re- 
duced to the “sweat,” “sweet,” and 
“sniff” shouted by the bus drivers to 
indicate the numbers of their busses. 
Or that the fate of a diner’s hunger 
for a grilled cheese sandwich (from- 
age grillé) hung on the proper roll of 
the double Il. 

Eventually, however, I managed 
to reach an understanding of sorts 
with the butcher, the baker—and the 
nurses in the maternity ward at the 
hospital where our daughter, Jean- 
nette Marie, was born. 

This wonderful event afforded an- 
other opportunity for learning how 
much a part of their lives the Catho- 
lic religion is for the people of Que- 
bec. Shortly after the baby was born, 
a nurse came to ask me when I plan- 
ned to have her baptized. Consider- 
ing the thickly falling February 
snow, and thinking the question 
mere curiosity, I told her that it all 
depended on the weather—a reply 
that must have seemed scandalously 
flippant. I was unaware then that in 
Quebec babies are customarily bap- 
tized in the hospital shortly after 
birth, rather than at a Sunday after- 
noon service in the parish church. 

Birth and Baptism are so much 
one in the minds of the Quebecers 
that no civil birth records are kept. 
The Baptismal record rather than 
the birth certificate is the official 
document of Quebec citizenship. 

Most of our early difficulties have 


now taken on the pleasant hue of 
family jokes. When we recall our 
colorful experiences in Quebec, it is’ 
with a nostalgic desire to revisit fa- 
miliar places in the city and the prov- 
ince. 

By far our most glowing recollec- 
tions are those of the Christmas we 
spent there. For the outsider, the 
French-Canadian Christmas season 
is an unforgettable event. And the 
Quebec Christmas is truly a season 
in the proper liturgical sense. The 
joys of Christmastide are carried 
through the Epiphany, which is it- 
self a ‘holy day of obligation in Can- 
ada. Not until the octave of the 
Epiphany are the lights, the trees, 
and the decorations taken down. 

The abundance of fresh snow 
lends a fairyland beauty to the coun- 
try. Instead of being one exhausted 
day culminating a season of frantic 
shopping, as our own Christmas has 
so generally become, the French- 
Canadian Christmas only begins 
with the religious observance of the 
birth of Christ. There follows the 
long, joyous season shared with 
friends and family, climaxed for the 
children by the coming of Pére Noel 
on the Epiphany rather than on 
Christmas day. This custom en- 
hances the meaning of the gifts, as 
families share the joys of giving with 
the three Wise Men. 

June 24, the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, patron saint of the province, 
is a legal holiday marked by public 
celebration. Quebec City, the pro- 
vincial capital, takes on the flag-fly- 
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ing air of festivity proper to great 
national holidays. 

The flag most often seen on such 
occasions is not the British Union 
Jack, or even the Canadian flag. It 
is instead the provincial flag of Que- 
bec, a beautiful blue banner quar- 
tered by a large white cross, with 
each quarter bearing the traditional 
fleur-de-lis. 

This great feast is one of both re- 
ligious and secular celebration. The 
Church observes the day by proces- 
sions, special Masses, and sermons. 
The holiday is the occasion as well 
for parades, sporting events, and oth- 
er gala festivities. The tourist fortu- 
nate enough to be in Quebec on 
June 24 has the pleasant surprise of 
seeing the stately, old-world city 
burst ‘forth in carnival color. 

While Quebec has clung in many 
ways to the customs and traditions of 
its early inhabitants, the encroach- 
ments of modern civilization are in- 
creasingly evident. The visitor who 
wishes to savor the real spirit of 
French Canada, little changed in al- 
most 400 years, can still io so by 
traveling to the Ile d’Orleans. This 
island, “made famous by writers, 
poets, and painters, rises in the mid- 
dle of the St. Lawrence River, only 
six miles from the capital city. It is 
21 miles long and five miles wide, 
and is accessible by bridge from the 
village of Montmorency. 

About 4,000 French Canadians 
live on the island in the manner of 
their ancestors for generations before 


them, affected but little by the prog- 


ress of the world beyond the river. 
Many of the old Norman-style 
houses have stood unaltered since 
the 1600’s. The women bake their 
bread in outdoor ovens. Carts and 
plows are drawn by ox teams. In 
winter, the inhabitants travel from 
village to village in jingling horse- 
drawn sleighs. 

The road circling the island passes 
through the half-dozen villages that 
are the focal points for the outlying 
farms. The center of life in each vil- 
lage is the parish church. To the an- 
cient churches the entire population 
of the island comes on Sundays and 
important feast days. On Christmas 
eve, whole families — grandparents 
down to the toddlers—are bundled 
into sleighs for the frosty drive to the 
midnight Mass, over a road illumi- 
nated only by moonlight on the 
snow and the tiny glow of vigil lights 
in wayside shrines. 

Any Catholic tourist who vacations 
in Quebec is certain to be impressed 
by the cathedral-like churches in the 
small towns along the highway, by 
the frequency of wayside shrines on 
the thoroughfares and byways alike, 
and by the great pilgrimage centers 
of St. Anne de Beaupré and the 
shrine of St. Joseph in Montreal. 
But only out of a close association 
with the people in their daily lives 
can you get a lasting feeling for the 
customs of another country. I lived 
and worked among the people of 
Quebec and feel forever enriched by 
having shared in the truly Catholic 
life of - the French Canadians. 





By Richard L. Walker 


Condensed from “Encounter” 


Is Mao Mad? 


Like Stalin, China's despot may 


be a dangerous megalomaniac 


T A CHINESE communist cele- 
lm\ bration last year, a 500-voice 
chorus joined a symphony orchestra 
to perform a song that has almost 
supplanted the communist national 
anthem. 


The East shines red, 

The sun rises, 

China has brought forth a Mao Tse- 
tung. 

He plans blessings for the people, 

He is the great savior of the people. 


The parallels between the Stalin 
cult, which Khrushchev laid bare be- 
fore the world, and the Mao cult 
should cause concern throughout the 
world. Mao has been in power a 
long time; he became the head of 
the Chinese Communist party in 
1935. Few people have paused to 
consider the impact of this long 
period of supreme power and suc- 
cess upon the man. Yet there is in- 
creasing evidence that Mao has be- 
come affected by those illusions of 
grandeur that have turned other 
*25 Haymarket, London SW1, June, 1960. © 
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despots into pathological figures. 

By 1949, when the communists 
came to power, Mao towered over all 
his colleagues. His picture adorned 
the trucks in which communist 
troops moved into Chinese cities and 
was quickly given the place of honor 
in all public buildings, shrines, and 
homes. 

Mao’s writings were committed to 
memory, and study of “The Thought 
of Mao Tse-tung” was substituted 
for other courses in schools and col- 
leges. Sycophantic outpourings, in 
which history was rewritten, proved 
that from the very beginning Mao 
had been correct and wise, that he 
was indeed heir to the traditional 
Chinese “mandate of heaven.” 

The vice-minister of public health 
recalled Mao’s ability to understand 
medicine: “His simple advice im- 
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mediately solved the problem that 
had been worrying me for days.” 
The press reported in January, 1958, 
that Mao had taken a plough in 
hand and astonished all observers 
with his straight furrows. It was 
claimed that Mao had swum across 
the mighty Yangtze river seven times 
in September, 1958. 

Mao’s words are reported as al- 
ways evoking inspiration among his 
listeners. The people are described 
in terms of hearts pounding with joy 
and “so excited that tears drop from 
their eyes.” 

Mao has apparently given inspir- 
ing instructions in every conceivable 
field from public sanitation to sta- 
tistics, from traditional medicine to 
f; arming. The People’s Daily pointed 
out, Today in the era of Mao Tse- 
tung, heaven is here on earth. Once 
the Party calls, tens of millions of the 
masses jump into action. Chairman 
Mao is a great prophet. Through 
scientific Marxism-Leninism he can 
see the future. Each prophecy of 
Chairman Mao has become a reality. 
It was so in the past; it is so today.” 

Every issue of every publication 
in China today joins in the task of 
praising Mao. According to a song 
published in Hungqi Folk Songs the 


task will never be completed. 


Chairman Mao is infinitely kind 

Ten thousand songs are not enough 
to praise him 

With trees as pens, the sky as paper 

And an ocean of ink, 

Much would still be left unwritten. 


What sort of person is the real 
Mao Tse-tung? Certainly he is in- 
deed a leader of real ability. Chang 
Kuo-t’ao, a former Politburo member 
whom I have interviewed, states that 
Mao understands power better than 
theory and that in its pursuit he has 
proved a “calculating and practical 
Chinese schemer.” The communist 
leader’s power has grown steadily 
since his ragged forces, at lowest ebb, 
reached Shensi province following 
the Long March at the end of 1935. 
Mao’s supremacy in China is un- 
challenged. 

A quarter of a century of growth 
of power and success in bending 
Chinese masses to his will have 
served to convince Mao that his 
views are practically universal truths. 
Former colleagues note that as his 
power grew, Mao became increas- 
ingly dictatorial, always insisting on 
military-ty pe discipline and loy alty. 
He is capable of lapsing into peasant 
slang and the most earthy coolie pro- 
fanity of his native Hunan. 

Those who have watched him at 
close range have noted that with each 
passing year the Chairman’s rage has 
grown more terrifying when some- 
one crosses him or seems to disagree 
with views he holds firmly. This is 
not unexpected; it has been charac- 
teristic of many despots with long 
tenure in power. 

Mao has been sufficiently astute 
to realize the importance of keeping 
himself and his central position al- 
ways in focus. For example, photo- 
graphs show Mao attired in a uni- 
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form much lighter in color than those 
of his colleagues. It insures that he 
stands out in a group picture. (Hitler 
was the first to use this trick.) 

Few of Mao’s critics deny his bril- 
liance in fields such as guerrilla tac- 
tics and techniques of mass control. 
But they do point out some serious 
shortcomings. Chang Kuo-t’ao asserts 
that Mao is a poor administrator 
with a small capacity for detail and 
a rather bad memory for names. 

Others, including Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru, have noted his 
limited knowledge, especially of the 
outside world. Members of the Attlee 
mission in 1955 found him embarras- 
singly ill informed about Europe and 
its history. For example, he confused 
the Scandinavian countries with 


Belgium and asserted that they had 


colonies in Africa. Chang Kuo-t’ao 
and others feel that Mao has little 
scientific knowledge and is poor at 
elementary arithanetic. yet the com- 
munist leader frequently gives his 
own orders to the technical minis- 
tries. 

Mao’s ability to sloganize and re- 
duce complex matters to simple form- 
ulas has been one of his key assets. 
Communism’s own oversimplified 
version of history and the world 
makes it a natural framework for 
using this skill. Mao has frequently 
come up with the catchy slogan nec- 
essary to accommodate his policies to 
a changed set of circumstances. 
Sometimes, however, his slogans bear 
little relation to reality, and then, 
given the authority with which his 


power endows him, it is reality that 
must be made to conform to the 
slogans. 

With each passing year, the aging 
Mao has displayed more of those 
characteristics for which Khrushchev 
denounced Stalin. His conduct of 
Party and state affairs has been high- 
ly arbitrary and irregular. Frequent- 
ly the state structure is by-passed al- 
together. Like Stalin, Mao leads an 
irregular life, sometimes working 
late into the night and sleeping in 
the morning, making demands on 
his colleagues at strange hours. 

The Hunanese peasant has been 
surrounded with increasing gran- 
deur. The mammoth parades staged 
before him as he stands in the cen- 
tral position on the Gate of Heavenly 
Peace in Peiping are calculated to 
convince him as well as others of his 
greatness. His flatterers get impor- 
tant jobs. A man who called Mao the 
“sun of the human race” was made 
head of the Academy of Sciences. 

The eroding influence of the cult 
built around him is seen in Mao’s 
increasing intolerance of any criti- 
cism of his views. 

At a meeting in 1953, Liang 
Shu-ming, one of China’s leaders in 
rural reform, spoke of the compara- 
tively heavy burden of the peasants 
compared with the workers. He had 
barely spoken a few words when 
Mao could no longer control himself. 

“I think you are a skunk!” Mao 
shouted. Standing at the rostrum, 
Liang looked as if lightning had just 
struck. He could not understand 
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what had made Mao so angry. He 
made a gesture to continue his 
speech; but now roars from the 
audience overtook him. It is not 
surprising that a nationwide cam- 
paign against Liang Shu- ming as an 
‘enemy of the people” was soon 
launched. 

Former colleagues list as another 
example of Mao’s conceit his calling 
of frequent conferences at which he 
talks for hours at a time. Those who 
are enamoured of their own words 
usually give little attention to their 
organization and _ logical presenta- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many of Mao’s recent rambling 
speeches have not been reproduced 
and others have been printed only 
after laborious editing sometimes 
There were 


more than a year later. 
reports that much of Mao’s lengthy 
speech at a Moscow meeting in 1957 
was highly incoherent and could not 
be understood by any of his listeners. 

Refugee Chinese intellectuals say 


that Mao’s lengthy ramblings have 
tended to become more and more dis- 
gees The Canadian reporter 

Gerald Clark who was in China in 
1958 states that in their conversa- 
tions with diplomats the Russians 
“give the impression that they do not 
understand Chinese moves any more 
than do non-communists.” 

Many recent Chinese policies 
make sense only when viewed with- 
in the framework of Mao’s limita- 
tions. His faith that if the masses 
are mobilized anything can be ac- 
complished helps to explain the 
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backyard iron furnaces and the peo- 
ple’s communes. Chairman Mao was 
given credit for inventing the primi- 
tive method of producing iron. This 
project proved to be a prodigious and 
heart-rending waste of labor and ma- 
terials, and the regime was com- 
pelled to acknowledge in August, 
1959, that most of the iron thus pro- 
duced was of little value. Yet Mao’s 
infallibility had to be maintained. 
His critics were denounced as “right 
opportunists,’ and in October last 
year Chou En-lai stated that the 
small blast furnaces would be con- 
tinued. 

The same faith that regimentation 
could accomplish anything was un- 
doubtedly also a major reason behind 
the organization of the people’s com- 
munes. With regard to these two 
mass movements, one veteran diplo- 
mat is quoted as saying, “I feel some- 
one has got into the national control 
cabin and is madly pulling all the 
levers.” 

Mao’s vanity and sense of destiny 
for China and the parallel with 
Stalin’s ambitions for “holy Russia” 
should cause the world worry. 
Twenty years ago he wrote, “In de- 
feating China in war, the imperialist 
powers have taken away many 
Chinese dependent states and a part 
of her territories. Japan took Korea, 
Taiwan and the Ryukyu islands, the 
Pescadores, Port Arthur; England 
seized Burma, Bhutan, Nepal, and 
Hong Kong; France occupied An- 
nam; and even an insignificant coun- 
try like Portugal took Macao.” 
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The elevation of such writings to 
canonical status with memorization 
and constant quotation also poses 
problems for his colleagues in China. 
Chinese leaders can hardly advocate 
heretical policies while Mao is alive 
and the object of such adulation, In 
the rough-and-tumble rivalries of a 
totalitarian regime such statements 
will naturally be used against rivals 
who attempt to ignore them 

Again, Mao’s enmity for the West 
and especially for the U.S. has been 
long-enduring; he has denounced the 
Western imperialists as “paper ti- 
gers,” not to be feared. It is difficult, 
therefore, either for Mao's ally 


Khrushchev or his better educated 
comrades to advocate compromise 
over outstanding issues because of 


the formidable nature of U.S. power, 
for Mao has stated there can be no 
compromise with “imperialists.” 
Mao has a fixation about the con- 
tinued existence of his arch-rival 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. For- 
mosa constitutes a challenge to the 
whole structure of the Mao cult just 
as surely as Trotsky while he was 
alive remained a challenge to Stalin. 
It is possible that Khrushchev, aware 
that the U.S. is not a “paper tiger” 
and is firmly committed to the de- 
fense of Formosa, has had to restrain 
the infallible Mao more than once. 
Most of the implications of the 
cult of Mao Tse-tung are only too 
clear on the basis of the world’s ex- 
perience with Stalin, but one final 


one deserves attention. Mao is a 
“military first” man. His career and 
power have been built primarily by 
military means. The Long March 
and the following long years of war 
reinforced his conviction that the 
representatives of the out-worn 
“bourgeois and feudal classes” are 
also “paper tigers” without the will 
to fight. 

More than half his top associates 
are military men who share Mao's 
conviction that the “central task and 
highest form of revolution is to seize 
political power by force, to solve 
problems by war.” Though other 
communists ‘prefer to talk of corrup- 
tion, American policy, or social ills 
as the cause of their victory over the 
Nationalists Mao himself attributes 
his conquest to military skill and the 
mobilization of the masses. 

The Chinese leader has restored 
armed violence to Marxism with all 
its original crudeness. In his Prob- 
lems of War and Strategy, Mao 
wrote: “Ev ery communist must grasp 
the truth: ‘Political power grows out 
of the barrel of a gun.’” 

The cult of ‘the leader, built 
around Mao Tse-tung, the great sim- 
plifier, is too portentous to be passed 
by by any of the world’s leaders. The 
world is faced with a rapidly in- 
dustrializing and increasingly power- 
ful China directed by an inadequate- 
ly informed and little-traveled despot 
whose conviction of destiny may well 
drive him to extreme megalomania. 





Condensed from ‘ ‘Readings in Church History’ 


A letter From St. [ gnatius 


One of the first Fathers of 
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the Church wrote this on his way to 
martyrdom in the arena of wild beasts 


Legend says that St. Ignatius of 
Antioch was the child our "Lord took 
in his arms when He said, “Whoever 
receives one such little child for my 
sake, receives me.” This incident is in 
the 9th chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
It is much more likely, however, that 
St. Ignatius was not born until about 
13 years after our Lord ascended into 
heaven. 

Ignatius was the third bishop of 
Antioch. St. Peter was the first, Evo- 
dius the second. Eusebius, an historian 
of the 4th century, says that St. Peter 
himself appointed Ignatius to the See 
of Antioch. St. John Chrysostom says 
only that he was consecrated a bishop 
by the Apostles. 

Ignatius was arrested in Antioch, 
taken under guard to Rome. On the 
way he wrote seven letters. The one 
to the Romans has the famous state- 
ment, “God’s wheat I am, and by teeth 
of wild beasts I am to be ground that 
I may prove Christ’s pure beead. ‘ 

He was martyred by the beasts in 
the Flavian amphitheater i in about the 
year 110. 

Here is the letter he wrote to the 
Ephesians on his way to martyrdom. 
Every pastor has repeated the exhorta- 
tion in paragraph 13: come to Mass 


and receive Holy Communion often. 
The translation is by James A. Kleist, 
S.]., for the Ancient Christian Writers 


series. 





cNatius, also called Theophorus, 
sends heartiest good wishes for 


unalloyed joy in Jesus Christ to the 
Church at Ephesus in Asia; a church 


deserving of felicitation, blessed, as 
she is, with greatness through the 
fullness of God the Father; predes- 
tined, before time was, to be—to her 
abiding and unchanging glory—for- 
ever united and chosen, through real 
suffering, by the will of the Father 
and Jesus Christ our God. 

1. With joy in God I welcomed 
your community, which possesses its 
dearly beloved name because of a 
right disposition, enhanced by faith 
and love through Christ Jesus our 
Saviour. Being imitators of God, you 
have, once restored to new life in the 
Blood of God, perfectly accomplish- 
ed the task so natural to you. Indeed, 
as soon as you heard that I was com- 
ing from Syria in chains for our 
common Name and hope—hoping I 
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A LETTER FROM ST. 


might, thanks to your prayer, obtain 
the favor of fighting wild beasts at 
Rome and through this favor be able 
to prove myself a disciple—you has- 
tened to see me. In the name of God, 
then, I have received your numerous 
community in the person of Onesi- 
mus, a man of indescribable charity 
and your bishop here on earth. I 
pray you in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
to love him, and wish all of you to 
resemble him. Blessed, indeed, is He 
whose grace made you worthy to pos- 
sess such a bishop. . 

3. I give you no orders as though 
I were ‘somebody. For, even though 
I am in chains for the sake of the 
Name, I am not yet perfected in Je- 
sus Christ. Indeed, I am now but 
being initiated into discipleship, and 


I address you as my fellow disciples. 
Yes, I ought to be anointed by you 
with faith, encouragement, patient 


endurance, and steadfastness. How- 
ever, since affection does not permit 
me to be silent when you are con- 
cerned, I am at once taking this op- 
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portunity to exhort you to live in har- 
mony with the mind of God. Surely, 
Jesus Christ, our inseparable life, for 
his part is the mind of the Father, 
just as the bishops, though appointed 
throughout the vast, wide earth, rep- 
resent for their part the mind of Je- 
sus Christ. 

4. Hence it is proper for you to act 
in agreement with the mind of the 
bishop; and this you do. Certain it is 
that your presbytery, which is a cred- 
it to its name, is a credit to God; for 
it harmonizes with the bishop as 
completely as the strings with a harp. 
This is why in the sy mphony of your 
concord and love the praises of Jesus 
Christ are sung. But you, the rank 
and fie, should also form a choir, so 
that, joining the symphony by your 
concord ond by your unity taking 
your key note from God, you may 
with one voice through Jesus Christ 
sing a song to the Father. Thus He 
will both listen to you and by reason 
of your good life recognize in you 
the melodies of his Son. It profits 
you, therefore, to continue in your 
flawless unity, that you may at all 
times have a share in God. 

5. For a fact, if I in a short time be- 
came so warmly attached to your 
bishop—an attachment not on hu- 
man grounds but on spiritual—how 
much more do I count you happy 
who are as closely knit to him as the 
Church is to Jesus Christ and as Je- 
sus Christ is to the Father! As a 
result, the symphony of unity is per- 
fect. Let no one deceive himself: 
unless a man is within the sanctuary, 
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he has to go without the Bread of 
God. Acsurediy, if the prayer of one 
or two has such efhcacy, how much 
more that of the bishop of the entire 
Church? It follows, then: he who 
absents himself from the common 
meeting, by that very fact shows 
pride and becomes a sectarian; for 
the Scripture says: God resists the 
proud. Let us take care, therefore, 
not to oppose the bishop, that we 
may be submissive to God. 

6. Furthermore: the more anyone 
observes that a bishop is discreetly 
silent, the more he should stand in 
fear of him. Obviously, anyone 


whom the Master of the household 
puts in charge of his domestic affairs, 
ought to be received by us in the 
same spirit as He who has charged 


him with this duty. Plainly, then, 
one should look upon the bishop as 
upon the Lord Himself. Now, On- 
esimus for his part overflows with 
praise of the good order that, thanks 
to God, exists in your midst. Truth 
is the rule of life for all of you, and 
heresy has no foothold among you. 
The fact is, vou have nothing more 
to learn from anyone, since you lis- 
ten to Jesus Christ who speaks truth- 
fully. 

7, Some there are, you know, ac- 
customed with vicious guile to go 
about with the Name on their lips, 
while they indulge in certain prac- 
tices at variance with it and an insult 
to God. These you must shun as you 
would wild beasts: they are rabid 
dogs that bite in secret; you must be- 
ware of them, for they are hard to 
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cure. There is only one Physician, 
both carnal and spiritual, born and 
unborn, God become man, true life 
in death; sprung both from Mary 
and from God, first subject to suffer- 
ing and then incapable of it—Jesus 
Christ Our Lord... . 

13. Make an effort, then, to come 
more frequently to celebrate God’s 
Eucharist and to offer praise. For, 
when you meet frequently in the 
same place, the forces of Satan are 
overthrown, and his baneful influ- 
ence is neutralized by the unanimity 
of your faith. Peace is a precious 
thing: it puts an end to every war 
w aged by heavenly or earthly ene- 
mies. 

14. Nothing of this escapes you; 
only persevere to the end in your 
faith in, and your love for, Jesus 
Christ. Here is the beginning and 
the end of life: faith is the begin- 
ning, the end is love; and when the 
two blend perfectly with each other, 
they are God. Everything else that 

makes for right living is consequent 
upon these. No one who professes 
faith sins; no one who professes love 
hates. The tree is known by its fruit. 
In like manner those who profess to 
belong to Christ will be known as 
such by their conduct. Certainly, 
what matters now is not mere profes- 
sion of faith, but whether one is 
found to be actuated by it to the end. 

15. It is better to keep silence and 
be something than to talk and be 
nothing. Teaching is an excellent 
thing, provided the speaker practices 
what he teaches. Now, there is one 
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Teacher who spoke and it was done. 
But even what He did silently is 
worthy of the Father. He who has 
made the words of Jesus really his 
own is able also to hear his silence. 
Thus he will be perfect: He will act 
through his speech and be under- 
stood ‘through his silence. Nothing 
is hidden from the Lord; no, even 
our secrets reach Him. Let us, then, 
do all things in the conviction that 
He dwells in us. Thus we shall be 
his temples and He will be our God 
within us. And this is the truth, and 
it will be made manifest before our 
eyes. Let us, then, love Him as He 
deserves. 
20. If ‘Jesus Christ, yielding to 
your prayer, grants me the favor and 
it is his will, I shall, in the subse- 
quent letter which I intend to write 
to you, still further explain the dis- 
pensation which I have here only 
touched upon, regarding the New 
Man Jesus Christ—a dispensation 
founded on faith in Him and love 
for Him, on his Passion and Resur- 
rection. I will do so especially if the 
Lord should reveal to me that you— 


the entire community of you!—are in 
the habit, through grace derived 
from the Name, of meeting in com- 
mon, animated by one faith and in 
union with Jesus Christ—who in the 
flesh was of the line of David, the 
Son of Man and the Son of God—of 
meeting, I say, to show obedience 
with undivided mind to the bishop 
and the presbytery, and to break the 
same Bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality, the antidote against 
death, and everlasting life in “Jesus 
Christ. 

21. I offer my life as a ransom for 
you and for those whom for the 
Glory of God you sent to Smyrna, 
where, too, I am writing to you with 
thanks to the Lord and with love for 
Polycarp and you. Remember me, as 

may Jesus Christ remember you! 
Pray for the Church in Syria, 
whence I am being led away in 
chains to Rome, though I am the 
least of the faithful there. But then n, 
I was granted the favor of contribut- 
ing to the honor of God. Farewell! 
May God the Father and Jesus 


Christ, our common hope, bless you! 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


A psychologist was giving an intelligence test to a group of eight-year-olds. He 
took a map of the world from a picture magazine, tore it into tiny pieces, and 
handed the pieces to one of the boys. “Let’s see you put these together properly,” 


he said. 


The lad studied the pieces. Then he quickly assembled the map without a flaw. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the psychologist. “How did you do it so fast?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “there was a big picture of a man on the other side. If 
you get that man straightened out, the world will come out all right.” 


T. and J. Gootée. 





Recently, a leading New York evening 
newspaper published a public service 
study of Patent Medicines. The VITAMIN 
installment uncovered the wide variance 
in the prices of Vitamins and Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations. 

The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of par- 
ticular concern to everyone buying Vita- 
mins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is bottled 
under another label. The fact is, most of 
the Vitamin concentrates consumed in 
America are produced by only a few com- 
panies. 

“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient risks 
a seizure by the U. S. Government.. 

“Bearing that in mind, it is interesting to 
pick up a few Vitamin catalogs and com- 
pare the prices charged by different com- 
panies for the same Vitamin compounds.” 

Following publication of the installment 


New York Newspaper 


Reveals Startling 


Vitamin Price Facts— 
Learn How You 


Can Save On 


we received hundreds of phone calls re- 
questing the Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 

The Free Hudson Catalog offers tre- 
mendous VALUES on Vitamins, Vitamin- 
Mineral combinations and Food Supple- 
ments. Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase your 
Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. 

Here are two examples of Hudson Vita- 
min savings: a very popular multi-vitamin 
and mineral formula (similar to the type 
sold nationally for $19.50 by door to door 
salesmen) is sold for only $5.95 through 
the Hudson Vitamin Catalog, under the 
trade name of Vitazets .. . here’s another— 
a well known high potency B complex for- - 
mula with Vitamin C and minerals (simi- 
lar to a brand nationally advertised at 
$4.40 per 100) .. . only $2.10 DIRECT 
from the Hudson Catalog. 

Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING 
source for Vitamins throughout the nation. 
All Hudson Vitamin Products are sold 
with a money back guarantee. 

Use handy coupon on facing page. 
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What is the one real difference 


Each Capsule Contains: 

Vitamin A 25,000 U.S.P. units 
Vitamin D 1,000 U.S.P. units 
Thiamin Mononitrate (B- .). , 
Riboflavin ( B-2) 

Niacinamide 

Ascorbic Acid (C) 

Pyridoxine HCL (B6) 

d-Calcium Pantothenate ... . 
Vitamin B-12 Activity 


ADAVITE-100 capsules—$3.25 


Each Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 

Vitamin D 

Thiamin Mononitrate ( B- 
Riboflavin (B-2) 
Niacinamide 

Ascorbic Acid (C) 
- Pyridoxine HCL (B6) ... 
d-Calcium Pantothenate .... 
Vitamin B-12 Activity 


Brand X-100 capsules—$9.45 


Price, and price alone, is the only real difference! 


Brand X, and others like it, sell for 
an average price of $9.45 per hun- 
dred. But the identical formula, 
under the name Adavite, ordered 
direct from the Hudson Vitamin 
Catalog, is just $3.25. 

And yet, despite the great vari- 
ance in vitamin prices, there are no 
grades of vitamins. The brand X 
formula and the Hudson formula 
have the same potency and effective- 
ness. Both meet the same strict gov- 
ernment standards. 

How then is it possible for you to 
save over $6.00 per hundred on this 
particular formula? 

Savings of up to 50% and over on 
more than 100 nationally recognized 
Hudson Vitamin formulas are pos- 
sible because you buy DIRECT. 


Doctors and nurses have recognized 
this fact and have been ordering 
their vitamins direct from Hudson 
for more than 25 years. 

THIS HUDSON CATALOG IS 
AVAILABLE TO YOU FREE. JUST 
USE THE COUPON BELOW. 

When your catalog arrives check 
the formula you are now using with 
the comparable Hudson formula and 
see the vast difference in price. 
There is no obligation, no salesman 
will call. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Ine. 
89 7th Avenue, Dept. M-787, New York 11 


Please mail me your Free Vitamin Catalog. 
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By Philip K. Hastings 
Condensed from the 
“New York Times Magazine”’* 





How will the 


women vote? 


They will outnumber the men by 
2 million at the polls next November! 


ust 40 yvEARS AGO 27 million 
e’ American women at long last 
gained the right to vote. Yet it is es- 
timated that in the Harding-Cox 
presidential election of that year, 
only about one-quarter of the eligible 
females cast their ballots. 

But women will probably outnum- 
ber men at the polling booths this 
November, possibly by as many as 2 
million. This shift is explained part- 
ly by the fact that the female popu- 
lation of the U.S. has consistently 
been growing more rapidly than the 
male. But more important, as we 
know from political surveys taken 
during the past two decades, the per- 
centage of women who vote has been 
steadily increasing. 

What are the voting habits of the 
American female? There can be no 
definite answer, but strong clues 
have been provided by the surveys. 

1. They generally are ill informed 
about political facts. When tested on 
political questions, women have re- 


peatedly scored lower than men. A 
substantially lower proportion are 
able to answer correctly such ques- 
tions as the amount of a Congress- 
man’s salary, the number of years in 
the term of a member of the House 
of Representatives, or the name of 
even one Republican or Democratic 
party leader in their own commu- 
nity. 

There is little indication that or- 
ganized political pressure groups are 
having much success either in in- 
forming or in swaying female voters. 
Most women seem to be unaware of 
the existence of such groups as the 
Committee on Political Education, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
and the Committee for a More Effec- 
tive Congress, Even the League of 
Women Voters is known to less than 
10% of the adult female population. 

Just before the 1952 election, 60% 
of potential women voters surveyed 


*Times Square, New York City. June 12, 1960. @ 1960 by the New York Times Co., and 
reprinted with permission. 
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admitted having given little or no 
thought to the forthcoming presiden- 
tial contest. Less than half of the 
men interviewed would admit to 
such ignorance. 

Yet, while women’s level of politi- 
cal information has remained sub- 
stantially lower than that of men, 
their increased voting activity sug- 
gests a growing concern with poli- 
tics. Perhaps this apparent paradox 
is best explained by their increasing 
interest in the candidates as individ- 
uals rather than in their stands on 
campaign issues. When questioned 
about the farm problem as a political 
issue, one housewife responded, “I 
really don’t understand the whole 
thing, but I know that Eisenhower 
can handle it.” 

2. Despite that relative lack of in- 
formation, women voters think for 
themselves. If it was ever true that 
American women generally borrow 
their politics from their menfolk, it 
is true no longer. When questioned 
directly on this point, between 70 
and 80% of married women voters 
(about two-thirds of the total) deny 
that they are swayed by their hus- 
bands’ political preferences. And 
surveys have also revealed that many 
of their special voting attitudes are 
shared by single women. 

_ Most housewives readily admit 
discussing politics with their hus- 
bands, but as one female voter put 

“We frequently cancel each oth- 
er’s votes on election day.” Clearly, 
women who name their husbands as 
among those with whom they discuss 


political matters do not, as one ob- 
server has pointed out, “necessarily 
regard what their husbands tell them 
as having influence on them; rather 
they may look upon such talk as con- 
versation between equals, which, in 
fact, it may be.” 

Mrs. Katie Louchheim, Demo- 
cratic National committeewoman, 
goes one step farther in suggesting 
that “the discreet wife, if she is at all 
clever, will not say that it was she 
who influenced her husband, but 
rather will go around saying, ‘I voted 
the way my husband did.’ And a 
great many women do this even 
though it is they who have influ- 
enced their husbands.” 

3. Women tend to distrust the or- 
ganized political world. During the 
past 20 years, the number of women 
voters who reject the “party reason” 
as an explanation of their votes has 
been steadily increasing. In explain- 
ing why she had voted for John Hes- 
elton (formerly the Republican Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts’ Ist 
Congressional District) one usually 
Democratic female voter said, “I like 
the way Heselton has voted; he takes 
a stand on issues without regard to 
politics.” 

Women consider party loyalties, 
group identification, and the institu- 
tional trappings of our political sys- 
tem to be necessary evils at best. The 
favorable image of a candidate can 
be seriously impaired if women see 
behind him the hand of the profes- 
sional politician. 

Women's cynical view of politics 
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extends to government itself. Many 
consider it inefficient and often cor- 
rupt. They give it a low rating as a 
career for either themselves or their 
children 

4. Women are interested in the 
candidate as a person. Women con- 
sistently cite as important to them 
the candidate’s age (preferably un- 
der 50), formal education (a college 
degree), status as a family man, and 
religious interests and__ practices. 
When queried, women voters are 
likely to emphasize the Presidential 
candidates’ “character, personality, 
ability to inspire confidence, dexter- 
ity in handling politicians, intelli- 
gence.” By comparison, men survey- 
edi in 1956 stressed Eisenhower's and 


Stevenson’s “political experience, 


foreign-policy program, solutions to 
the farm problem, views on taxation, 
handling of labor questions.” 

When asked why women place 
importance on such personal factors 
as being a family man, Mrs. Clare B. 
Williams, assistant chairman of the 


Republican National committee, 
said, “Women aren't going to gamble 
on their elected officials. They want 
to feel that this person is stable, he’s 
steady, he is respectable, he has in- 
tegrity, he is an upstanding citizen of 
his community—and he is recognized 
as such if he is a family man.” 
How a candidate conducts his 
campaign and the people with 
whom he associates are both more 
important to women than to men. 
The Truman whistle stops and the 
Kennedy tea parties are examples of 


the kind of face-to-face contact that 
has special appeal to women. 

The woman voter’s highly devel- 
oped sense of individualism may 
have some connection with the fact 
that most candidates, and all serious 
Presidential aspirants, are men. The 
analogy between choosing a candi- 
date and choosing a mate can be 
strained, but there is probably more 
than coincidence in the attributes 
taken seriously by women in both 
cases. They want to be wooed, not 
persuaded. 

5. Women are less interested in 
foreign than in domestic affairs. 
Since the 2nd World War women 
have typically reacted more nega- 
tively than men toward any exten- 
sion of our international involve- 
ment. When asked whether they 
thought it a good idea for this coun- 
try to take the lead in trying to keep 
the peace by aiding other countries 
through the Marshall Plan and re- 
armament programs, approximately 
one-third of the women who answer- 
ed thought it a bad idea or were in 
doubt about it. (Only one-quarter of 
the men queried felt the same way.) 

At the same time, however, sur- 
veys have shown repeatedly that 
women are more worried than men 
about the threat of war. 

Women are less informed than 
men about America’s space explora- 
tion efforts. One study showed that 
12% fewer women than men had 
heard about our space program, and 
of these almost half either disap- 
proved or questioned the wisdom of 
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government spending for this pur- 
pose. One-third of the men had simi- 
lar doubts. 

6. Women have a conservative 
bent. When they do express an in- 
terest in issues rather than candi- 
dates, women tend to emphasize 
those that are conservative favorites, 
such as excessive government spend- 
ing for social welfare, too much fed- 
eral control of private enterprise, 
abuse of the 5th Amendment, un- 
ethical practices of organized la- 
bor. Not all women are Republicans, 
of course, but more of them favor the 
G. o. P. than do men. 

One female voter put it this way. 
“I just feel safer with the Republi- 
~ cans and I just feel that I wouldn’t 
be too sure of what the Democratic 
party might do. I have such a great 
respect for Eisenhower and his poli- 
cies that I have confidence in what 
he does. I don’t question it. I think 
he’s conservative and I sort of like it 
that way.” 

Since 1936, when about 40% of 
the women’s vote went to Alf Lan- 
don, women’s preference for Repub- 
lican presidential candidates has 
steadily increased, reaching a ratio of 
three out of five in 1956. Consistent 
with this trend, 5% more women 
than men voted the Republican tick- 
et in the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tion. Today most surveys show about 
4% more females than males prefer- 
ring the Republican party. 

What will these differences come 
to mean as American women’s voting 
power increases? ° 


First, the political party, even as 
an identification symbol, will prob- 
ably become much less important. 
More emphasis on candidates and 
less on party platforms and political 
philosophies will be needed to attract 
the critical female vote. The person- 
al attributes known to be attractive 
to women will be kept in mind by 
party leaders. 

There seems to be a parallel be- 
tween the growing number of female 
voters and the declining fortunes of 
big-city political machines. The next 
two decades may well bring the vir- 
tual elimination of the powerful 
behind-the-scenes political organiza- 
tions which have for so long played 
an important role on the American 
scene. 

Second, women’s reservations 
about our international commit- 
ments may become a serious drag on 
this nation’s role as leader of the 
free world. Democrats who persist in 
tagging the Republican party as iso- 
lationist may be handing a segment 
of the female vote to the c.o.p. Polli- 
ticians with an eye on the increase in 
women voters may come to temper 
their stands on international ques- 
tions. The net effect could be a 
changing national posture in the di- 
rection of isolationism. 

Third, an increasing number of 
women will seek elective office. The 
trend has already begun, especially 
in state and local government. Even 
at the federal level, the number of 
women Representatives has quad- 
rupled since 1940, 
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As Margaret Chase Smith, at pres- 
ent the only female member of the 
Senate, sees it, “The incentive and 
the attraction of more women to 
higher public office should stem from 
the fundamental fact that women 
are the governors of the home, and 
our community governments are no 
more than a federation of individual 
home governments.” 

She predicts “a definite inescap- 
able future in politics for women,” 
and argues that “it is only a question 
of time, only a matter of how long 
the men oppose women holding pub- 
lic office and, more important, how 
long the women themselves are guil- 
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ty of such political inertia as not to 
overcome the opposition of men.” 

Fourth, women’s conservative po- 
litical bent may well serve as a deci- 
sive force restraining further devel- 
opment of the liberal wing of the 
Republican party, and bolstering the 
strength of conservative Democrats. 
This trend bodes ill for those who 
favor such measures as increased fed- 
eral aid to education, or government- 
supported medical care. 

No longer can political scientists 
or practical politicians dismiss wom- 
en voters as a relatively unimportant 
electoral minority or as carbon copies 
of men voters. 


One 


- 


IN OUR HOUSE 


My dad is a professor of social science in a college. He was asked to give a speech 
at a college activity. So he would go around the house practicing his speech. One 
night my mother got pretty sore at us kids about our tossed- “up room. She bawled 
us out good for several minutes. Everything was awfully quiet for a while; then 
‘Mom, why does dad have to practice his speeches, 
Carl Dellasega. 


my six-year-old brother asked, ‘ 
while you don’t?” 


A guest at our house was making the usual inquiry of our two little boys: what 
were they going to be when they grew up? 

Bill, age six, responded, ‘A doctor.” Tommy, seven, declared, “Not me! That’s 
all right while you're living, but remember, there’s no sickness in heaven!” 


Mrs. William J. McBride. 


A kindly old lady was trying to console a heartbroken youngster. Unable to deter- 
mine the cause of his anguish, she j just tried to stop his crying. 
“Oh, come on now,’ she soothed, “I wouldn’t cry like that if I were you.” 
“I don’t care how anybody else cries,” he sobbed. “I wanna cry my own way. 
Robert Jones. 


” 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 
$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Ray Kerrison 


Maury and Jack 


Two of America’s great basketball 
stars, one Negro, one white, show 
what friendship means 


N A PLANE flying through the 
black skies of Ohio two oon a 

half years ago, the world suddenly 
caved in on Maurice Stokes, one 
of America’s best-known basketball 
stars. In one hour, the tall Negro 
turned from a happy-go-lucky athlete 
into a helpless paralytic, a_hair- 
breadth away from death. 

He and his team, the Cincinnati 
Royals, had boarded the plane at 
Detroit on March 15, 1958, for the 
flight home after a series of games. 
Stokes felt ill, but shrugged it off as 
an upset stomach. 

His trouble had begun three nights 
before. He had leaped for a rebound 
in a game against the Minneapolis 
Lakers, was bumped off balance, and 
fell, slamming his head against the 
floor. Revived with smelling salts, he 
jumped back into the game, and fin- 
ished the night with 24 points. But 
the freak blow had done its dam- 
age. It caused a slow swelling of the 
brain. 

Now, as the plane soared, Stokes’ 
te ig ae gE inexplicably soared with 

Sweat drenched his clothes. He 
pitt hardly breathe. 

He clutched at his teammate Dick 
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Ricketts, sitting next to him, and 
gasped, “Every bone in my body 
aches. I feel as though I’m going to 
die.” Then he collapsed. 

The next 45 minutes were the 
most fateful of Stokes’ life. As a 
stewardess clamped an oxygen mask 
over his face, his body stiffened and 
he slipped alarmingly toward death. 

Two Catholic teammates, Jack 
Twyman and Richie Regan, acted 
swiftly. Stokes had been educated at 
a Catholic college, St. Francis, in 
Loretto, Pa. He had often gone to 
Sunday Mass with Twyman and 
Regan on the road and once men- 
tioned that he was thinking of join- 
ing the Church. They decided to 
baptize him. As Stokes lay helpless 
and unconscious, Regan poured wa- 
ter over his forehead, saying, “I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

On landing, Stokes was rushed to 
a hospital, where doctors cut an 
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opening in his throat and inserted 
an air tube directly into his windpipe 
to prevent suffocation. 

For six weeks, Stokes lay in a coma. 
Then he struggled out of it to make 
the awful discovery that he was ut- 

terly helpless. He could not move a 
muscle. He could not even say 
“Hello.” Tears welled in his eyes. 

But that was the last sign of 
self-pity ever to escape from 
Stokes. Teammate Jack Twyman 
had stepped in to help him through 
the ordeal. Twyman, a white, and 
Stokes, a Negro, had both grown up 
in Pittsbuigh, where Twyman made 
the all-state Catholic high- school 


team, and Stokes the all-state public- 
high-school team. They both joined 
the Royals at the 


same time, and 
naturally became friends. Maury 
had been a frequent visitor at the 
Twyman home. 

Stokes went into the hospital on 
the last day of the basketball season. 
When the Royals had gone off to 
their homes around the country, only 
Twyman, who lives in Cincinnati, 
was left in town. 

He literally became Stokes’ keeper. 
Since the star’s family lived in Pitts- 
burgh and was unable to handle the 
many complex problems involved, a 
judge appointed Twyman his legal 
guardian. 

His first job was to find $9,000 
Stokes had in a bank account. He 
needed it to pay the first of the medi- 
cal bills. Stokes, in a coma, could not 
tell him where it was, and his family 
did not know, either. 
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It took two days for Twyman to 
run it down. Then, with a lawyer 
friend who donated his services, 
Twyman successfully appealed to 
the state for workmen’s compensa- 
tion to cover most of the cost of 
Stokes’ treatment, then running to 
more than $100 a day. 

In the hospital, Stokes lay para- 
lyzed, balanced between life and 
death. His weight plunged from 
275 toa little over 160. He had such 
a network of tubes leading to his 
nostrils, mouth, and throat that a 
friend later told him he looked like 
a telephone switchboard. 

Attendants fed him intravenously, 
pumped blood transfusions into him, 
and gave him antibiotics, vitamins, 
and drugs. While his mother and a 
sister hovered by his bedside and he 
fought ten aciously for his life, the 
hospital chaplain gave him the last 
rites. 

But Stokes pulled through. “Only 
his superb physical shape and his 
great determination to hang on saved 
Maurie,” said the Royals’ team phy- 
sician, Dr. Ben Hawkins, who is 
directing Stokes’ rehabilitation with- 
out fee. 

For the day that Stokes would 
emerge from the hospital and be 
obliged to pay all therapy bills him- 
self, Twyman launched a fund-rais- 
ing campaign. To date, he has more 
than $45,000. 

“But when Maurie comes out that 
will only be a drop in the bucket, his 
expenses are so heavy,” says Twy- 
man, who won’t rest until he has 
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doubled that sum. Basketball fans 
all around the nation who had 
cheered Stokes on the court rallied 
to him in his trial. Letters and tele- 
grams with get-well-soon messages 
and cash flowed in by the sackful. 
At last count, postmen had delivered 
more than 50,000 pieces of mail to 
the hospital and Twyman’s home. 

One anonymous donor wrote to 
Twyman, “Where but in America 
would I, a Jew, send money to you, 
a Catholic, to help a Negro?” 

Children barely able to write 
taped pennies onto cardboard and 
sent them to the Stokes fund. 
Christian Brother mailed his $15 
Christmas allowance, which normal- 
ly might have been used for socks 
and shaving cream. 

An Altoona, Pa., tomato-sauce 
manufacturer donated 1,000 cases of 
his product. ‘Twyman hawked them 
round Cincinnati to raise nearly 
$5,000. 

Twyman’s most successful dollar 
raisers were three benefit basketball 
games held in Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Catskill mountains. 
A double-header in Cincinnati be- 
came America’s most publicized 
benefit match in 20 years, and added 
$10,000 to the fund. 

Night after night, assisted by his 
vivacious wife, Carole, Twyman 
goes through stacks of mail, person- 
ally acknowledging each gift. The 
mail is being carefully stored, for 
Stokes has vowed to answer every 
piece when he is able. 

When the swelling in Stokes’ 


brain began to subside, he slowly re- 
gained consciousness and beat back 
the initial shock. One of the first 
things he did was to call in Father 
John Campbell, of De Porres High 
school, to instruct him in the faith. 
The school is in Cincinnati’s slum 
area. Priest and player had met each 
other a year previously when Stokes 
volunteered to visit the school and 
talk to the boys. 

The first few months were torture 
for the big hoop star. Till then, he 
had hardly spent a day in bed. Proud 
and independent, he suddenly found 
himself as helpless as a baby. He had 
to learn all over again the most ele- 
mentary necessities, such as learning 
to swallow and chew. 

After four months, he began ther- 
apy. Every morning he undergoes ex- 
cruciating exercises to bend straight 
joints and loosen stubborn muscles. 
The pain is such that it drives sweat 
tt every pore of his body. But 
hour by hour he comes back for 
more. 


Savs Stokes, 


“T’ve played a lot of 
tough basketball over the years; but 
I’ve never had to dig in as much as 


I do with these exercises. I figure 
this is a competition, too, except I’ve 
got to win this at all costs.” 

After lunch, Stokes begins his 
walking exercises between parallel 
bars. It takes him almost two hours 
to walk 25 yards. Progress is almost 
unbearably slow. 

Back in bed, he still keeps work- 
ing. He does pull-ups on an exercise 
bar over his seven-foot bed. At the 
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side is a typewriter which he pecks 
at for hours, forcing his reluctant 
fingers to obey the commands of his 
brain. 

His big hands open and close 
dozens of times daily over rubber 
balls. It takes him almost five min- 
utes to close his hand in a hand- 
shake. But once accomplished, his 
grip is as tight as that of older days. 

After supper, his speech therapy 
begins. “You can’t realize how com- 
plicated talking is until you have to 
learn it from the ground up,” he says. 

Therapists have had to show him 
how to form his lips to say certain 
letters. They shaped his mouth to 

match theirs. They made him blow 
out matches to increase his dia- 
phragm control. They gave him 
tongue exercises to give him the 
“feel” and sound of speech. 

The problem of communication 
was solved by one of his nurses, Lil- 
lian Sampler. A visitor, like Twy- 
man, first checks with Stokes wheth- 
er the letters of the words he wants 
to spell are in the first or second part 
of the alphabet. Then Twyman reels 
off each letter until he hits the right 
one, when Stokes nods his head. 

It seems a laborious way of making 
conversation, but with practice, t talk 

can flow surprisingly quickly. Often, 
Twyman needs only a couple of let. 
ters to be able to guess the rest of 
the word. And often two words are 
enough for him to know what the 
sentence will be. 

This system brought Stokes one of 
his most ‘touching letters. A mother 
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in Massachusetts wrote that two 
years ago she and two daughters had 
been involved in an automobile ac- 
cident. One daughter died of in- 
juries; the other was completely 
paralyzed like Stokes. 

For two years, she had not been 
able to communicate in any way with 
her daughter. “It was heartbreaking,” 
she wrote. “Then I read about your 
method in a newspaper. We started 
using it, and it has been a godsend. 
I cannot tell you how deeply thank- 
ful I am.’ 

Twyman deprecates his role in 
helping Stokes on the way back. 

“I’ve just been a co-ordinator,” he 
says. “It has not been hard because 
everyone wants to help. I’ve gotten 
far more out of helping Maurie than 
I have put in. I have gotten a rare 
insight into life that many people 
will never have.” 

Once, Twyman went into Stokes’ 
room and was astonished to hear his 
buddy say, through strained lips, 
“Thanks, Jack.” Twyman reacted as 
he always does when he is with 
Stokes. He jokes, “Listen to the guy, 
we'll never be able to shut him up 
now.” 

What is Stokes’ future? If he con- 
tinues his present rate of progress, 
say his doctors, he will be able to 
leave the hospital within a year. 
Then, it will probably be another 
two years before he will be able to 
earn his own living again. 

“Then,” Stokes spells out with a 
crim thrust of his jaw, “I’m going 


back to basketball.” 





By Daniel M. Madden 


Condensed from “View’ 
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Saving St. Mark's Cathedral 


A great engineer concentrates on keeping 


Venice's “Golden Basilica” alive 


NE SPRING afternoon a few 
() years ago, while tourists were 
eating lunch around St. Mark’s 
Square in Venice, a stocky man in 
his 70's clambered up a ladder in- 
side the city’s 900-year-old cathedral. 

Eighty feet above the marble floor 
he stepped cautiously onto a make- 
shift wooden platform. He inched 
his way toa massive pillar supporting 
one of the basilica’s five Byzantine 
cupolas. 

Like a detective hunting clues, he 
thoughtfully fingered some of the 
loose stone. He poked his head into 
a huge opening. The inspection fin- 
ished, he adjusted his flat round hat, 
brushed the dirt from his purple- 
lined cassock, and backed down the 
ladder. 

On the ground once again, he was 
addressed by Ferdinando Forlati, 
chief engineer for the cathedral 
which holds the body of St. Mark. 

“Well, do you believe me now, 
Your Eminence?” the engineer asked 
triumphantly. 

Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch of 
Venice, now Pope John, answered 
serenely, “I always believed you. I 

*110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N.Y. June, 


simply wanted to see for myself.” 

What he saw had given him the 
shudders. For the mosaic-lined Gold- 
en Basilica, admired by tourists of 
all nationalities and beliefs, was obvi- 
ously in bad condition. Cracks were 
showing up on the vaulted ceiling 
like wrinkles on the face of an aging 
but still lovely woman. The score of 
square, sturdy pillars holding up the 


cupolas, and the ten onliess lining 
the walls, were quietly turning into 


hollow shells. 


and_ miscellaneous 


The stones, 


fill, 


gravel, 
originally 


1960. © 1960, and reprinted with permission. 
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packed into the pillars for strength, 
were slowly sinking into the oozy 
ground like an elevs ator descending 
as far as it can go. 

Water creeping in from Venice’s 
Grand Canal had been stealing away 
the foundations, molecule by mole- 
cule. 

The cardinal’s visit added years to 
the life of St. Mark’s. Today, prog- 
ress reports reaching Pope John say 
that the patient is still on the danger 
list, but Ai prognosis is good. 

Chief engineer Forlati, the man 


given the responsibility for keeping 
St. Mark’s alive, was not picked by 
chance. For 40 years he was super- 
intendent of Venice’s monuments. 
Yugoslavia’s Tito called upon him 
once to direct repairs on an ancient 


Byzantine church on the Macedoni- 
an coast, St. Sophia of Ochrid. He 
was a member of the international 
panel of experts which mapped plans 
for restoring Christianity’s most sa- 
cred shrine, ‘te Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem. The Mos- 
lems of the Holy Land commissioned 
him for the mosaic and restoration 
work on Jerusalem’s Dome of the 
Rock, the third most holy site in 
Islam. 

He is a slight, gray-haired man 
with merry Italian eyes, who does 
not let his age interfere with his 
— He says that he is “over 

” He apparently admits this only 
se cause he retired from his munici- 
pal post in 1952, and 70 is the usual 
retirement age. 

He scampers around the basilica 


with youthful agility and enthusi- 
asm. One moment he anxiously 
watches the resetting of a golden 
mosaic panel; the next he is tapping 
the wall in some hard-to-reach niche 
high above the galleries. 

Why did he take on the Tesponsi- 
bility of St. Mark’s? “First,” he savs, 
“T love St. Mark’s. Second, I like the 
challenge.” 

The challenge is unique in his- 
tory. Over the centuries, islands on 
the Venetian lagoon have slipped out 
of sight. The very land on which 
Venice (and St. Mark’s) is built is 
submerging at the rate of an inch to 
an inch and a half each decade. A 
300-foot-high bell tower less than 50 
steps from the basilica crashed in a 
heap one morning about half a cen- 
tury ago. 

In this extraordinary city of wed- 
ding-cake palaces sitting on the soggy 
banks of 200 canals, only the most 
robust structures have a fighting 
chance to survive the forces of na- 
ture. 

The challenge of St. Mark’s keeps 
Signor Forlati and a staff of 35 tech- 
nicians occupied day after day the 
year round, Like a prairie brush 
fire, new signs of danger burst out 
on the basilica’ s lacy surface almost 
as quickly as other spots are brought 
under control. 

It will be several years before For- 
lati will be ready to pronounce his 
patient out of danger. At the mo- 
ment St. Mark’s is existing on in- 
jections. Liquid cement in an almost 
continuous stream is being pumped 
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into the interior of the structure to 
bring back its former strength. 

Priority attention is centered on 
the pillars. They are huge (seven 
feet square ) and normally could be 
expected to carry out their support- 
ing role forever. But the 11th-cen- 
tury builders did not make them 
solid. Instead, following a custom 
still in vogue in the Middle East 
(where too much water is never an 
engineering problem), they shaped 
the pillars into hollow squares of 
brick and jammed whatever was 
handy inside. 

Over the centuries the material 
within the pillars became involved 
in one long sinking spell as it shifted 
around for a place to settle. The high 
pillars, despite the tower-of-strength 
appearance they paraded before visi- 
tors, were more like chimneys which 
had not been cleaned for years—and 
were not much stronger, either. The 
only clue to what was happening in- 
side was the odd bulges which began 
showing up on the marble facings. 

One other construction custom 
helped speed up the sinking process. 
The builders, at intervals of a yard 
or so, had laced wooden beams the 
size of railroad ties into the pillars. 
The intention apparently was for 
these beams to form a support to 
keep the packing in place. 

But sometime along the way, with- 
out anyone’s being aware of it, the 
beams stopped serving their purpose. 
Forlati discovered that some of them 
had shredded away into dust, and 


those still in place are as brittle as a 


dried-out leaf of Turkish tobacco. 

Forlati now has a pretty good idea 
of the internal condition of each 
pillar. Even so, much of his work has 
to be the operation-in-the-dark type 
of thing. Always he braces himself 
for the next surprise around the 
corner. 

He and his men worked around 
the clock not long ago, pushing two 
tons of cement into a section of a 
pillar before it gave signs that it had 
had enough for the time being. 

The procedure is careful and pa- 
tient. The transfusion—half water, 
half cement—is injected at a low 
enough pressure so that the pillar 
will not burst. Yet the pressure must 
be powerful enough to force the sav- 
ing mixture through the shifting in- 
sides. 

It is a slow business. Forty to 60 
tons of cement go into each pillar, 
with the dosages spooned out over 
many months. Ojfily half of the ba- 
silica’s central pillars have been re- 
packed so far. The completion rate 
is two to four a year. 

At least three more years of work 
will be necessary before something 
really solid is holding up the besilies, 
and every one can begin breathing 
easier again. 

Restuffing the pillars is only part 
of the job. Like a motorist changing 
a slowly leaking tire before it goes 
flat, Forlati inserts jacks into the pil- 
lars. Then he pulls out the splintered 
beams the way a dentist digs after an 
impacted wisdom tooth. Fresh bricks 
replace the dead wood. It is always 
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one of the basilica’s 
moments. 

Forlati leaves nothing to chance. 
Whenever a pillar, wall, or section of 
floor has undergone his cement-in- 
jection treatment, a part of the re- 
inforced area is removed and sent to 
the University of Padua for labora- 
tory tests. The results have been 
more than satisfactory. Tests show 
that the reinforced parts can with- 
stand four times the weight they will 
ever be called upon to shoulder. 

Restoration work is done quietly, 
without any fuss. Here and there 


most dangerous 


in the basilica a few clusters of work- 
men can be seen talking in hushed 
voices as they lead a bright electric 
light to the next trouble spot on their 
list and set up their scaffolds. 


A special staff of nine technicians 
tends the 44,000 square feet of mo- 
saics which have made the world call 
St. Mark’s cathedral the Golden 
Basilica. No one has ever counted 
the individual cubes of color in the 
basilica’s magnificent mosaic work. 
But the figure must run high into 
the millions. 

Many of the stones are no bigger 
than a pencil top. Others are a half 
inch square. Two thirds of them are 
tiny pieces of gold leaf coated by a 
layer of glass. 

The shining mosaics picture 
scenes from the Bible, including the 
coming of the Redeemer and his pas- 
sion and death. They show, too, 
how the body of St. Mark, after he 
was martyred in Egypt, was brought 
back to Venice by two sailors who 
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defied their captain’s orders and 
risked their lives by going ashore at 
Alexandria in search of it. 

Some of this mosaic work has to 
be temporarily removed so that new 
bricks can be fitted into sagging 
walls, ceilings, and arches. Sheets 
of burlap are pasted against the mo- 
saics to hold them in place while 
technicians, working from inside the 
wall, carefully pry away the bricks 
against which they have been set. 

"When the shifting pillars and 
foundations streak the mosaics with 
ugly gashes, Forlati’s mosaic workers 
expertly fit the pieces together again. 

The technique for fastening mo- 
saics to walls and vaulted ceilings has 
changed little through the centuries. 
The main difference is in the superi- 
or quality of cement and other ma- 
terials used by Forlati and his col- 
leagues. But the less Forlati has to 
tamper with the mosaics, the better 
he likes it. When he can, he leaves 
them intact and does his structural 
restoration work from behind the 
mosaic scenes. 

The basilica’s chief engineer is in- 
tent not only on keeping St. Mark’s 
alive but in preserving its ancient 
look. When a section of wal] must be 
rebuilt, he puts the new bricks on the 
inside and uses the still serviceable 
old bricks for the surface. He does 
not try to mask the tiny cracks etched 
into marble columns by time. To 
him, they are marks of beauty. 

Even the bulging slabs of marble 
on the floor are not exchanged for 
smooth 20th-century models. That 
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is the way the floor has looked to gen- 
erations of visitors, and that, he 
knows, is the way it should remain. 

From the white statue of St. Mark, 
anchored at the top of the basilica 
by a mesh of heavy wires, to the 
water-soaked foundations, every part 
of St. Mark’s is under Forlati’s 
watchful eye. 

To him, the cathedral is a lovely 
treasure in a unique setting. For 
nine centuries it has been the center 
of Venetian religious and civic life. 
It is a storehouse of gold, silver, and 
elegantly sculptured works of art. 


MARK’S CATHEDRAL 
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minder of the part soldiers of the 


Venetian Republic played in the 4th 
Crusade. Enemies of Venice in the 
past boasted that they would one day 
“bridle” the horses. But they never 
did. 

Who was the basilica’s architect? 
No one knows. Along the wide arch 
of the central doorway is a bas-relief 
of a man biting his nails. Tradition 
identifies him as the builder, and says 
he had promised to build a perfect 
cathedral. Later, he worried about 
whether he had succeeded. 

Signor Forlati, nine 
worrles sometimes 


centuries 
about the 


No other church in the world has __ later, 
four life-size horses prancing across 


its facade. The horses came to St. 


effectiveness of his restoration work. 
But he is nowhere near the nail- 
biting stage. 


Mark’s from Constantinople as a re- 


wt 
<< 
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* How did the “Catholic issue” ever become a force in American politics? 
The issue, says Robert Coughlan, had its roots in “political and religious 
quarrels so removed in time and space as to be part of what a psychologist 
might call ‘the national unconscious.’” Mr. Coughlan’s account of anti- 
Catholicism in the U. S. is condensed from Life. 

A three-room flat in a Munich suburb is called “the laboratory of ideas” 
by the remarkable man who lives there, Msgr. Romano Guardini. Many 
Americans have been profoundly stirred by. Monsignor Guardini’s book 
The Lord, which has sold more than 1 million copies. Douglas Auchin- 
chloss gives us a brilliant picture of one of the great minds of the 20th 
century. 

Some travelers have described Kansas City as the “most typical” U. S. 
community, blending elements from the North, South, East, and West. 
Kansas City writer Bob Pearman, in an affectionate portrait of his town, 
maintains that the place has had a character of its own ever since its tumul- 
tuous youth. 

The life of pro football star Johnny Unitas wouldn’t make a credible 
movie script, says Arthur Daley. It would sound like a “daffy conglomera- 
tion of Horatio Alger, Cinderella, and Frank Merriwell.” The exciting 
Unitas story is condensed from Columbia. 





By Norman Sklarewitz 





Doughnut Dollies of Korea 


They bring memories of the girl next door 
to lonely soldiers far away from home 


y ROM THE TROOPSHIP in Inchon, 
*’ Korea, last winter, a line of 
young soldiers shuffled forward un- 
der their duffle bags. It was raining, 
and some of them slipped as they 
moved down the muddy streets, past 
bleak, war-battered buildings. The 
surroundings were so depressing 
that, except to grumble over their 
bad luck at being assigned to Korea, 
the men talked little. 

As the column rounded a corner, 
however, the soldiers stopped short. 
There, looking pert despite fur par- 
kas, heavy wool slacks, and combat 
boots, were two cute American girls. 
Set up beside them were huge con- 
tainers of steaming coffee and trays 
of fresh doughnuts. 

A sergeant swept his arm toward 
the pair and announced, “Men, you 
are now looking at the prettiest sight 
in Korea, the Doughnut Dollies.” 

The soldiers broke into wide grins. 
The mood of the whole group 
changed. 

Each of the men seemed to have 
the same thought: “If girls can be 
stationed here, I can sure take it. 
Maybe things won’t be so bad in 
Korea after all.” 

The young ladies were members 


of the unique American Red Cross 
Clubmobile service. With 41 other 
specially trained clubmobile girls 
they visit isolated U.S. military units 
all over Korea to put on programs of 
informal recreation. The coffee and 
doughnuts which earned the girls 
their nickname serve mostly as ice- 
breakers. They give the shy lad a 
chance to say “Hi” to a girl from 
home, one who is like his kid sister 
or the girl next door. 

One such clubmobile girl is Jean 
Kathleen Neely of North Judson, 
Ind. Katie was graduated from St. 
Mary’s school in Riverdale, Ill., and 
later from West Virginia university. 
One evening she was watching tele- 
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vision at home when the clubmobile 
service was mentioned. 

Katie inquired about it at her local 
Red Cross chapter. There she read 
the basic requirements: “A candi- 
date must be at least 21 years old, 
have attended college, be in excellent 
physical condition, and be of top 
character.” Katie applied, and three 
months later, following a series of 
interviews, she was accepted. 

After a two-week training course, 
the 23-year-old girl from Indiana 
stepped into the excitingly different 
world of Korea. Dressed in regula- 
tion army field clothes (tailored 
down considerably to fit her trim 
figure) and wearing high, 3%-pound 
combat boots, Katie and her partner 
climbed into their truck and rolled 
out to begin a 12-month tour in 
Korea. 

As their GI driver took the truck 
over the rugged dirt road that led to 
the first program stop, Katie saw 
sights never dreamed of. “I couldn’t 
imagine the poverty of Korea,” she 
iacaiis. She had no idea of what the 
army really did, either, and didn’t 
know a top kick from a half track 
or a BAR from a PX. Before long, 
however, Katie was used to army jar- 
gon, and understood the operations 
of the many infantry, artillery, air 
force, and other services on her 
route. 

Each two-girl clubmobile team 

calls on an average of five outfits a 
day. At each, they set up their gear 
in the company day room or mess 
hall. Their hour- long programs 


aren’t intended to be polished enter- 
tainment. The skits and stunts are 
like those you'll find at summer camp 
or at a church party. Their goal is 
to draw the men out, to get them to 
relax for a few minutes of good- 
natured fun that will help relieve 
the boring routine of training. 

One program might be built 
around an original playlet with the 
men reading parts from scripts pre- 
pared by the girls. A nail-driving 
contest or a balloon-blowing race 
goes over where lavish entertain- 
ment—even if available—might not. 

When the big regimental or divi- 
sion maneuvers take place, the club- 
mobile girls put away the program 
materials and take to the field to 
serve coffee and doughnuts. 

“The boys just love to have you 
ask what they do, and how this can- 
non works or that machine gun 
fires,” Katie says. Often as not, such 
interest ends with a practical dem- 
onstration. Several times Katie has 
found herself out clanking around 
in a tank on an afternoon when a 
pretty girl back home would be out 
for a spin in a convertible. 

With the clubmobile unit at the 
Ist Cavalry division is Carolyn Faye 
Lowit of Troutdale, Ore. Carolyn 
attended the Academy of the Holy 
Child in Portland and Stanford uni- 
versity before joining up. Her pro- 
gram stops are made in the critical 
area behind the pmz, the demilitar- 
ized zone that divides communist 
North Korea from South Korea. 

When Carolyn goes out, she rides 
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through the pages of Korean-war 
historv—over Freedom bridge, across 
the Imjin river, and up past Munsan- 
ni toward the silent no man’s land. 
Here she visits observation 
right on the narrow white-tape mine- 
field markers of the pmz. The men 
in the sand-bagged bunkers delight 
in letting her peer through the spot- 
ting telescopes to watch the com- 
munists on the other side. 

The clubmobile girls go to one or 
two parties a week. With the ratio 
of eligible young men high, dates are 
easy to come by. 

Near the vill: 19e of Uijongbu, 
Margaret Ann Bierie of Waterloo, 
Iowa, attended midnight Mass last 
Christmas in the simple little chapel 
in I Corps headquarters. Afterwards 
she was invited to breakfast at the 
mess hall which was opened specially 
for churchgoers. Her escort was a 
tall, good looking army pilot, Ist Lt. 
Teery W edemeier of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. He had flown Peg on several 
clubmobile runs to isolated detach- 
ments but this was the first time they 
could sit down and chat. 

In the weeks that followed, Terry 
dated Peg as much as a fellow can 
in a front-line unit in Korea. They 
attended the army’s quonset-hut 
movie, went skating on a frozen rice 
paddy out behind the air strip, and 
soon Peg was wearing a pair of silver 
aviator’s wings. When their respec- 
tive tours in Korea ended this sum- 
mer, they were married in Tokyo. 

The Red Cross Clubmobile serv- 
ice began in Korea in 1953, right 


pe sts © 
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after the truce was signed. The De- 
partment of Defense had requested 
the Red Cross to provide recreational 
service to troops who would be on 
duty far from regular recreational 
centers. 

Today the five clubmobile units 
travel close to 12,000 miles a month, 
by truck, helicopter, and light plane. 
The girls visit more than 200 dif- 
ferent units, some full infantry com- 
panies, and some just four or five 
men on a lonely radar site atop a 
jagged peak. 

On the road, the girls have to put 
up with subzero cold, snow, Korea’s 
own brand of mud, and stifling heat 
and dust in summer. The army does 
its best to make the girls as comfort- 
able as possible, but they’ re not pam- 


pered. Their rooms are usually in a 
quonset-hut dormitory occupied by 
nurses and other female military per- 
sonnel. 

There is no such thing as a club- 


mobile girl “type.’ ’ The “girls come 
from all. over the country, from dif- 
ferent backgrounds; they have dis- 
tinctive personalities. Yet all have 

several qualities in common. 

Each is self-reliant without being 
brash. She remains feminine in a 
man’s world without being coy or 
flirtatious. She can be at ease in new 
and challenging situations and earn 
the respect and the friendship of 
those around her. 

For alert, enthusiastic girls like 
Katie and Peg and Ciasolvn and all 
the others, the job in Korea is cer- 
tainly not easy. But as Katie says, 
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“It’s the most wonderful experience 
of my life.” 

And there is no question about 
how the GI’s feel about having the 
rls around. 

Last spring, week-long rains turn- 
ed the roads in one division’s area 
into a brown sea. The head of the 
unit called the various outfits sched- 
uled for visits that day and told the 
first sergeants that the clubmobiles 


Oo 
2! 


he had an idea. “What if I send a 
jeep down, ma’am?” he asked. 
“We've got a good driver. 1 know 
he’d get through.” 

The Red Cross girl thought that 
was fine, and said she’d have the 
trays of doughnuts all ready when 
the vehicle got there. There was no 
hiding the tone of disappointment 
in the sergeant’s voice. 

“Shucks, ma’am,” he said. “You 


couldn’t roll. 


The veteran noncom at one com- 
pany was silent for a moment; then 


know it isn’t doughnuts my boys 
want to see coming up in that there 
jeep. It’s your girls.” 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU?’ (Page 37) 


. yawl (yawl) 


. buoy (boo’e or boy) 


bowline Cbow’lin) 
. tattoo (ta’too’) 


etching (etch’ing) 
. maulstick (maul’stik) 
. aardvark (ard’vark) 
. boor Cboor) 
. spoor (spoor) 
. sluit Csloot) 
. skipper (skip’er) 


ae “79 
. isinglass (i’z’n-glass) 


f) 
1) 


a) 
e) 


A small sailboat. 

A floating object anchored in a body of 
water to mark a channel. 

A nautical knot. 

Summoning drum or bugle call to soldiers; 
any continuous drumming. 

The art of producing drawings on metal or 
glass with acid; print made by this process. 
A rod used by artists as a rest for steadying 
the hand. 

Large burrowing African mammal that 
feeds on ants and termites. 

A peasant; rude or clownish person. 

The trail of a wild animal. 

A gorge made by heavy rains in sun baked 
soil, 

The captain of a vessel, especially a small 
ship. 

Semitransparent gelatin prepared from cer- 
tain fish used to make jellies and glue; mica. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 











by Norman Sklarewitz 


“CHINESE 
COOKING 
TAUGHT 
HEKE” 


Exotic odors waft across convent kitchen as Sisters stir, taste, and cook. 


N A Monday evening not long 
ago, an old three-story build- 
ing on a narrow lane in the Azabu 
district of Tokyo became the center 
for a sinister-looking gathering. 
Small groups of foreigners groped 
their way down the dark street. 
Then, following cryptic instructions 
written on a scrap of paper, they 
ducked through a small doorway 
and were ushered by a bowing Japa- 
nese girl into the meeting place. 
The men and women took their 
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places on_ straight-backed wooden 
chairs. Precisely at 6:30, two nuns 
entered and called the group to or- 
der. There were secrets aplenty re- 
vealed that night, but they had noth- 
ing to do with international intrigue. 

The mysteries here dealt with 
such mouth-watering delicacies as 
Lotus Root Sandwich, Loquat 
Chicken, Mandarin Soup, and Lion’s 
Head, for this was a meeting of the 
famous Chinese cooking school con- 
ducted by two nuns. They are Sister 





M. Francetta and Sister M. Regia 
of the Order of St. Benedict. 

In the past eight years they have 
taught the delights of Oriental cui- 
sine to thousands—wives of GI’s and 
generals, diplomats and_business- 
men, from a dozen different nations. 
Their book The Art of Chinese 
Cooking (Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt. 
$2) has gone through four printings 
and the pair is constantly asked to 
speak to women’s groups. The Bene- 
dictine Order is dedicated to teach- 
ing, but the idea of elevating Chinese 
cooking to the status of a professional 
subject belongs to the Sisters. Their 
unique school is formally organized 
with three nine-week semesters giv- 
en each year. Currently they have 
four classes a week. Upon comple- 
tion of the full course, each student 
receives an impressive diploma. 


The path that brought Sister 


U.S. army wives learn how to manage 
unwieldy chopsticks for stirring food. 
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Francetta and Sister Regia to their 
Tokyo convent covers 30 years, three 
wars, and considerable personal 
hardship. 

It began when they left their 
posts at St. Benedict’s college in St. 
Joseph, Minn., and set out for China, 
where they were to become mis- 
sioners at the Catholic University 
in Peking. The two Minnesota nuns 
helped found the Women’s college 
at the university and spent five years 
there before moving on to a mission 
in Kaifeng, Honan Province. In 
ordinary times, they probably would 
have remained in mission work. 

But there were not to be ordinary 
times for China. On July 7, 1937, 
the Japanese crossed the Marco Polo 
bridge and war began. 

The Sisters remained at the Kai- 
feng Mission during those desperate 
days. They were there when the Jap- 
anese attacked Pearl Harbor. Two 
hours after word of the bombing was 
flashed, Japanese soldiers surround- 
ed the mission. 

Along with 2,000 other foreign- 
ers, the Benedictine Sisters were in- 
terned in a Japanese concentration 
camp. They went from camp to 
camp as the bitter months of impris- 
onment dragged on until finally the 
Allies won. 

The Sisters could then have re- 
turned home to the U. S. Instead, 
they hurried back to their mission 
in North China. It was just about 
cleaned up and in operation again 
when violence once more racked 
China. This time it was civil war. 





all-purpose 
alled 


Sister Francetta 


Chinese 


“awok.’ 


The communists were growing in 
strength in the North. Flight was 
the onby hope. 

With many other the 
nuns fled southward, first to Shang- 
hai and then, when the country was 
about to fall, to Formosa. 

The authorities feared that the 
Reds would invade across the Tai- 
wan Straits, so the U.S. consul un- 
ceremoniously pushed Sister Regia 
and Sister Francetta onto the first 
boat headed for Japan. The two 
weary nuns reached there in June, 
1950. 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
gave them shelter and the Benedic- 
tine Fathers helped out, too. “We 
were really hard up then,” remem- 
bers Sister Francetta. “The Korean 
War was on and the American oc- 
cupation of Japan was still in force.” 

Then, c pletely by accident, the 
Sisters found a new life in, of all 


refugees, 


places, a kitchen. 
One afternoon they whipped up 


a batch of fudge at St. Anselm’s 
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Che lesson for rice: keep it light by 
it well and steaming it evenly. 


ees 


rinsing 


for some visitors. The women were 
drinking tea and chatting and the 
conversation found its way around 
to the subject of foods in China. 

“You must be wonderful cooks,” 
remarked an American friend as she 
reached for another piece of fudge. 
Then she stopped short. “Say, may- 
be you could teach us. We would 
pay you, of course.’ 

The two Sisters looked at each 
other. It was true that they knew 
a lot about Chinese cooking—but 
mostly from eating. Frankly, neither 
had any real experience in actually 
preparing the many dishes they had 
enjoyed for so many years. 

This was no time to worry about 
details. An opportunity to earn their 
own way was at hand. The Sisters 
accepted the kind offer. A time and 
a place was set for the first lesson 
and the two hurried home—to learn 
how to do the things they were sup- 
posed to teach! 

Both were keenly interested 


cooking, and Sister Francetta has 





Slice all vegetables thin and cook only 
until crunchy and firm to the taste. 


an M.S. degree in home economics 
from the University of Minnesota. 
But college theories were a long way 
from the practical problems of trans- 
forming unwritten Chinese recipes 
into American measures. 

“We tested and we tasted and we 


chopped and we stirred for hours,” 


Sister Regia remembers, as they 
worked to put down on paper the 
form of dishes they had only watch- 
ed being prepared before. 

The first class consisted of just six 
American women, but it was an 
immediate success. They told their 
friends about the school and the 
word spread. Attendance mush- 
roomed and the number of classes 
tripled. The tiny kitchen at St. An- 
selm’s no longer was big enough. 

A new house was located and the 
Sisters requested permission from the 
mother convent back in St. Joseph, 
Minn., to found their own convent 
in Tokyo. Even though Sister Fran- 
cetta and Sister Regia were confi- 
dent they would support the convent 
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Her advice for meat: slice it as thin as 
a thick shoestring to keep it tender. 


out of their own efforts, the idea was 
received coolly. 

“Who ever heard of a convent 
dedicated to pots and pans?” was the 
feeling. Letters of persuasion and re- 
buttal lew back and forth across the 
ocean as the propriety of the plan 
was debated. But finally the long- 
awaited word arrived: “Permission 
to found a convent is hereby grant- 
ed.” The Benedictine Sisters once 
more had their own home and their 
own cooking school. 

This was in 1952. The Korean 
War was on, and foods and sup- 
plies were difficult to get. However, 
friends of the Order back home and 
in the Far East were quick to help 
out. When someone mentioned that 
spices were impossible to buy in 
Japan, the Sisters began receiving 
huge packages from the States. 

Students who were with the U.S. 
security forces brought other items 
available only to them. The combi- 

nation of their help and the enthu- 
siasm of the hard-working Sisters 





spelled success. Before long the 
school had 200 students a week, and 
over the years the attendance has 
remained high even though it has 
never been advertised or promoted 
in any way commercially. 

Most of the students today are 
wives of U.S. servicemen who are 
stationed in the Tokyo area, but 
wives of foreign embassy members 
and biiemeoteiaten also add a cosmo- 
politan touch to the school. A num- 
ber of men attend the one weekly 
One young soldier 
notes on everything 


evening class. 


furiously took 


the Sisters said in class and collected 
every recipe he could. He had a very 
good reason for being so interested. 
When he completed his military 
service he planned to open a Chinese 
restaurant in Michigan. 


It isn’t unusual to see a big army 
or navy bus pull up in front or the 
convent to unload an entire group 
of women from one base. Some pu- 
pils travel nearly two hours by train 
to attend the convent’s school. What 
they get in the two-hour class is a 
practical demonstration of Chinese 
cooking spiced with the witty and 
warm personality of the two Sisters. 

Sister Francetta is the narrator 
while Sister Regia is her “straight 
man.” Their light banter is admit- 
tedly as much fun as the food is 
good. 

“Add a tablespoon and a fast 
shake . . .” is a typical Sister Fran- 
cetta quip, as is the direction, “Bring 
your rice to a steady ‘glub... glub.’ » 

Many thousands. of dimataleals 
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wives who haven’t had the chance 
to attend their school have heard the 
Sisters as luncheon speakers, for over 
the years the two have visited every 
U.S. installation in the entire area 
as special guests. 

Except for the recitation of grace 
before the class meal, religion as 
such is never mentioned in the 
school. Just the same, from their coh- 
tact with the nuns in the cooking 
school, two American women have 
become Catholics. The convent has 
no novices, however, and does not 
actively proselytize. 

Its distinctive role as a medium 
for positive public relations was giv- 
en special recognition by the Apos- 
tolic Internuncio, His Excellency 
Msgr. Maximilian de Furstenberg, 
when he left Tokyo for Rome last 
fall. He requested that the Benedic- 
tine Sisters be permitted to continue 
their good work in reaching the pub- 
lic through their course of education. 

The majority of students attend- 
ing the convent school had never 
talked to a nun before enrolling. 
Some were afraid to attend for fear 
there would be religious teachings 
interspersed with the chow mein 
and spring rolls, 

After the first lesson of one semes- 
ter, a woman timidly came forward 
and put out her hand to Sister Fran- 
cetta. 

“You know,” she said. “I never 
knew that nuns laughed and joked 
and had so much fun as you did here 
today. Thank you for that lesson, 
too.” 





ye Ti ien 1 Nin fas Po 
Lo La Tzu 


SWEET-SOUR BEEF BALLS 
WITH PINEAPPLE AND 
PEPPERS 


3 large green pep- 
pers, each cut in 
12 to 15 strips 

1 Ib. ground beef 

1 egg 

4 tbsp. cornstarch 

2 tbsp. onion, chop- 
ped fine 

Few grains pepper 





1 cup pineapple 
Juice 

4 slices pineapple 
cut in pieces 

1 tbsp. soy sauce 

3 tbsp. vinegar 

6 tbsp. water 

Y2 cup sugar 

1 tbsp. oil 





Mix beef, egg, 1 tbsp. corn- 
starch, salt, onion, and pepper; 
form into 18 balls or more. Brown 
them in a small amount of oil; 
drain. To 1 tbsp. oil add pine- 
apple juice and cook over low heat 
a few minutes. Add mixture of 3 
tbsp. cornstarch, soy sauce, vine- 
gar, water, and sugar. Cook until 
juice thickens, stirring con- 
stantly.* Add meat balls, pineap- 
ple, and peppers; heat thoroughly. 
Serve hot. Serves 6 to 8, 

* May be made in advance to 
this point. 


Niu Wea Ch'a ao oe Tou 
BEEF WITH PEPPERS 


1 Ib. beef cut in 
small thin pieces 
11 tbsp. oil 


1 clove garlic 
crushed (optional) 


Pepper to taste 

1 cup soup stock 

1 cup. green pepe 
pers, sliced 
lengthwise 

2 tbsp. cornstarch 

1 tbsp. soy sauce 

2 tbsp. water 


1/2 tsp. fresh ginger 
chopped fine 





Heat pan, add oil and garlic. 
When garlic turns brown, remove. 
Add beef and fry a few minutes. 
Season with pepper. Add soup 
stock and continue to cook a few 
seconds.* Add mixture of corn- 
starch, soy sauce, and water. Cook 
until sauce thickens. Add peppers 
and ginger. Heat thoroughly and 
serve hot. Serves 4 to 6. 


* May be made in advance to 
this point. 
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To the students’ delight, Sisters leaven cooking es with wit and humor. 





Ho T’ao Chi Ting 
WALNUT CHICKEN 


1 cup celery 
1 cup onions 
8 water chestnuts 
1% cup soup stock 


Y/2 |b. (2 cups) 

walnut meats* or 
1 tsp. sugar almonds, blanched 
1 cup bamboo 


shoots 6 tbsp. oil 


1 Ib. uncooked 
chicken meat cut 
in cubes 

¥% tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. cornstarch 

3 tbsp. soy sauce 

2 tbsp. wine 


Cube the bamboo shoots, celery, 
onions, and water chestnuts; sauté 
them slightly in 3 tbsp. oil. Re- 
move from pan. Brown the nuts 
slightly in deep fat. Remove and 
drain. 

Dredge the chicken with mix- 
ture of salt, cornstarch, soy sauce, 
wine, and sugar. Heat pan; add 3 
tbsp. oil and sauté the dredged 
chicken until it is tender. To the 
chicken add soup stock and heat 
thoroughly.* Add vegetables and 
walnuts, heat thoroughly and 
serve hot. Serves 4 to 6. 

* May be made in advance to 
this point. 

Special note on walnuts: To 
remove the bitter flavor of walnuts 
without blanching, cover them 
with cold water, bring them to a 
boil, and boil 3 minutes. Drain 
immediately. 





Suan T’ien Chu Jou 


SWEET-SOUR PORK 
OR SPARE RIBS 


2 Ibs. uncooked pork or spare ribs, cut in 
pieces about 1 inch thick and 2 inches 


long 
tbsp. soy sauce 
tbsp. cornstarch 
small onion, sliced 
medium cucumber, peeled and sliced (If 
cucumbers are not available, equivalent 
amounts of any one of the following may 
be used: green peppers, bamboo shoots, 
carrots, crab apples) 

Oil for deep fat frying 


Sweet-Sour Sauce 


1/3 cup vinegar 
24 cup water 


34 cup sugar 
1 cup soy sauce 
3 tbsp. cornstarch 


Make sauce in advance. Mix 
all ingredients and cook over low 
heat until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly. 

Put meat in kettle. Add 1 cup 
cold water, boil 20 minutes or un- 
til tender. Pour off water, if there 
is any left. Cool. 

While meat is cooling, sauté 
onion and cucumber for one min- 
ute in 2 tbsp. oil. Remove from 
pan. Now add to the cool pork a 
mixture of 2 tbsp. soy sauce and 
2 tbsp. cornstarch.* Heat deep fat 
very hot and fry the meat until 
crisp and brown, remove and 
drain. Combine meat with hot 
sweet-sour sauce and vegetables. 
(More sugar may be added to suit 
the taste..) Serves 4 to 6. 


* May be made in advance to 
this point. 





Angi hieainion 





Poet in a 


Ghost Town 


By 


William E. Barrett 





Fray Angélico Chavez expresses 


the spirit of a region where most 
men live in the awareness of God 


¢ Re PRIEST in the brown robe 
who opens the door of St. Jo- 
seph’s rectory in the ghost town of 
Cerrillos, N. M., is one of New Mex- 
ico’s most vernarkebile sons, but it is 
difficult, at first, to realize it. 
Fray Angélico Chavez, 0.F.M., 
not physically impressive; he has 
mild eyes and a pleasant smile. One 
must visit with him for an hour or 
more to understand the influence he 
exerts; to realize why people of all 
faiths in Santa Fe, Albuquerque, the 
small towns, and the Indian pueblos 
ask visitors, “Do you know Father 
Angélico? Have you read his books?” 
The story of Fray Angélico Chav- 
ez is one of New Minices modern 
legends. He was born on April 10, 
1910, in Wagon Mound, a town on 
the old Santa Fe trail. The town took 
its name from a rock formation with 
a remarkable resemblance to a cov- 
ered wagon. Where adults have 
found one striking piece of nature’s 
sculpturing, a small, imaginative boy 
found many. The hills on his hori- 
zon were known as Los Cornudos, 


is 
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the horned hills. The volcanic rock 
scattered over the plains assumed 
odd shapes in sun and shadow, some 
of them demonic. 

Buffalo hunters had rendezvoused 
at Wagon Mound long before the 
boy was born, and Apaches and Utes 
had raided. He walked over ground 
where U. S. cavalry and Indiens had 
fought. He crouched behind rocks 
which had sheltered bowmen and 
riflemen. 

Angélico found enchantment on 
every side: the amazing colors of 
New Mexico, soft pastel in the eve- 
ning, brilliant at noon; fantastically 
shaped buttes, old volcano craters, 
trails on which brave deeds and sav- 
age cruelties had been performed. 
Over all the hand of God rested. Ev- 
eryone the boy knew lived in the 
awareness of God. 

His community was centered in 
the Church. The local priest often 


pointed out that this land was like 
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that in which their Saviour had lived 
a life much like their own, humble 
and filled with toil. Angélico, a car- 
penter’s son, responded emotionally 
to the fact that he was privileged to 
learn the craft that Jesus learned. 

Fabian Chavez, Angélico’s father, 
was a poor man with ten children to 
support. But his home contained 
many books. Angélico read all the 
books, including a prized encyclope- 
dia, from cover to cover. He went to 
school in Mora from 1917, when he 
was six, until 1924, studying under 
the Sisters of Loretto. 

Mora, for an imaginative boy, was 
an exciting place, ihe scene of many 
battles. “ay was set amid the scenic 
grandeur of mountain and plain, ad- 
jacent to cattle ranches and to Indian 


pueblos. The tradition of French 
trappers remained in the town which 
had been named by them L’eau des 
Morts (water of the dead) because 
they had discovered human bones in 
the stream which flows there. The 


town had known the legendary 
Ceron St. Vrain and Kit Carson. 
The schoolyard had a linden tree 
which had been brought there from 
France by Father Guérin, a French 
missionary. 

New Mexico was a territory when 
Angélico was born in 1910. It did 
not become a state until 1912, the 
47th admitted to the Union. An- 
gélico knew its history. The Span- 
iards had come to it in 1529, before 
the Pilgrims who landed on Plym- 
outh Rock were born, and it had its 
first colony in 1598 while those Pil- 


grims were still living in England. 

His own ancestor, Don Pedro 
Duran y Chaves, a captain of royal 
troops, had come to Taos pueblo, no 
great distance from Wagon Mound 
and Mora, in 1613. With the swag- 
gering conquistadors had come the 
humble men in the brown robes: 
chaplains, missioners, martyrs. The 
Franciscan image was written upon 
the land. A composite image of the 
Franciscan missioner was the boy’s 
hero. 

At 14, Angélico applied for admis- 
sion to the Franciscan Order. His 
decision took him far from all that 
was familiar and loved. He made the 
long journey from New Mexico 
to St. Francis seminary, Mount 
Healthy, Ohio, near Cincinnati. It 
was a harsher climate than he had 
known; his surroundings were aus- 
tere. 

The boy from New Mexico was 
homesick. Then a great influence 
entered his life. Father Reginald, a 
Pole who, like Joseph Conrad, had 
mastered the English tongue and 
learned to love it, was professor of 
English at the seminary. He was at- 
tracted to Angélico, who had grown 
up bilingual and whose beautiful 
English was enriched by Spanish 
imagery. Father Reginald encour- 
aged the lad to exorcise his homesick- 
ness through poetry. He had an apt 
pupil. 

At 15, Angélico was writing verse 
and book reviews for the Brown and 
White, the seminary magazine. 


While still in high school, he had 
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poems accepted by America and the 
Commonweal. A poem he wrote for 
America when he was 17 was later 
included in an anthology edited by 
Alfred Noyes. 

Fires of genius burned in the 
young Franciscan student, but there 
was a stronger fire. He was not very 
tall, this thin boy with dark eyes 
and strong Spanish features, but his 
imagination still walked tall and un- 
tiring over the long trails of his home- 
land. 

The poetry of the young Angélico 
was often profound, sometimes sim- 
ple to the point of what he terms 
“doggerel.” Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin inspired some of his most 
complex poetry and some of the 
simplest, such as: 


Blest is that generation still 

Which finds her dear, immaculate 
Be it in Schubert's melody 

Or in the eyes of Bernadette. 


He came from a people who enjoy 
laughter, and he had a lively sense 
of the grotesque. Christmas in the 
big cities of the Middle West, in 
such marked contrast to the quiet, 
devout Christmas of Wagon Mound, 
suggested a poem to St. Nicholas, 
the inspiration of the Santa Claus 
legend. With nice irony, he titled it 
To a Bishop Unfrocked. One stanza 


runs: 


The sects are loading him with 
chores 
To make the nickels ring 


And they who own department 
stores 
Enshrine a graven thing. 


He completed his studies at 
Mount Healthy in 1929 and entered 
the novitiate. He was given his Re- 
ligious name of Fra Angélico. (Later, 
he adopted the Spanish form Fray.) 
He continued his studies at Duns 
Scotus college in Detroit and in the 
Franciscan House of Studies at 
Oldenburg, Ind. 

On May 6, 1937, he was ordained 
in the Cathedral of St. Francis in 
the ancient City of the Holy Faith, 
Santa Fe, N. M. He then went out 
to Penablanca, an Indian mission 
which included churches at Santo 
Domingo, Cochiti, and San Felipe. 

Penablanca had been first settled 
early in the 17th century. It had 
been the scene of many dramatic 
events, not the least of which was 
the supplanting of the Franciscans 
by Jesuits in 1867. The Franciscans 
took it back again in 1910, the year 
that Angélico Chavez was born. 
Now it was his: the Masses to be 
said in four churches, the Indian 
souls to be shepherded, and many 
other duties great and small. 

Years later, when asked by a stu- 
dent at the Newman Center in Al- 
buquerque how he had launched his 
writing career, Fray Angélico took a 
modest short cut. 

“On my first mission,” he said, “I 
was the postmaster. It was not a busy 
post office, so I had time to write.” 
His poetry appeared in a long list of 
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magazines, his essays and studies of 
New Mexican life and history in 
quarterlies. 

His mission churches needed re- 
pairs. He had not forgotten the skills 
he learned as a carpenter’s son. He 
carried out ambitious restoration 
plans with his own hands; painting, 
carpentry, refacing of old adobe. 
The interiors, long neglected, chal- 
lenged another artistic talent which 
he had developed in the seminary. 
He painted stations of the cross and 
murals depicting Biblical scenes. He 
used his parishioners as models for 
all the characters except Christ. 

“They liked that,” he says, “and it 


made them, I believe, more devout.” 

His painting has long been ad- 
mired in New Mexico, but he has 
never placed much value on it. Ex- 


cept for a few paintings in private 
possession, his work remains in the 
churches that were once his charge. 
“In missions,” he says, “painting is a 
form of preaching.” 

New Mexico contributed heavily 
in manpower to the armed services 
in the 2nd World War, particularly 
to the infantry. Father Chavez was 
concerned about the young Spanish- 
Americans and Indians in the serv- 
ice. He applied for a commission as 
chaplain with the infantry, express- 
ing a desire to serve his own people. 

He spoke Spanish, Italian, and 
German fluently, and he had a sound 
reading knowledge of French. So 
the army, in its inscrutable wisdom, 
assigned him to the 77th New York 


regiment and sent him to the Pacific. 
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Fray Angélico won an arrowhead 
and two battle stars for service at 
Guam and Leyte. He had little op- 
portunity to use his gift of tongues 
until he returned to the U.S. at the 
end of hostilities. He then preached 
to Italian and German prisoners of 
war and heard their Confessions. He 
continued to write in the Pacific area, 
however. Many of the poems in his 
book Ph eian Lady Lyrics and Other 
Poems were composed in the field. 

With the war’s end, he went back 
to his missions, but his mind found 
another quest. 

A lovely little statue of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Cathedral of St. Fran- 
cis in Santa Fe is carried in proces- 
sion through the streets once a year. 
It is c called La Conquistadora. Leg- 
end said that it came to Santa Fe 
when the town was founded in 1609, 
that it accompanied the fleeing Span- 
iards during the Indian revolt of 
1680, and that it returned in triumph 
with De Vargas in 1692. 

Fray Angélico was certain that the 
true story ‘would be more thrilling 
than the legends. He embarked on 
a search through diaries, letters, and 
other personal records. He found his 
surmise about the statue true: it did 
have a more dramatic history than 
any one had realized. In 1948, his 
book Our Lady of the Conquest was 
published by the Historical Society 
of New Mexico and was acclaimed 
by historians and antiquarians. 

He then discovered that he had in 
his notes the basis for a book that had 
never been attempted: an account 
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of the Spanish families of New 
Mexico, their origins in Spain, and 
their history in the New World. 
This work was to absorb him for 
many years. 

They were not uninterrupted 
years. Father Chavez had remained 
in the military reserve, and he was 
called back by the army on the out- 
break of the Korean war in 1950. 
Since he had served in the Pacific, 
and since the New Mexico National 
Guard, absorbed again into the army, 
was being sent there, he had no 
doubt of his destination. The army 
once more surprised him. He was 
sent to Germany. 

This proved a happy assignment 
for a man who loved history. He 
saved his leave time so that he could 


spend a month in Spain to extend 
his research on New Mexico fam- 


ilies. In Valverde de Llerena in 
Estremadura, near the border of 
Portugal, he read the ancient parish 
registers and visited the churchyard 
where his own ancestors were buried. 

The missions of New Mexico 
claimed Fray Angélico again when 
he was released from service. His 
New Mexican Triptych (1940) had 
recreated old legends, and now a 
new volume, From an Altar Screen 
(1957), created new legends: short 
stories filled with humor, beauty, 
and memorable characters. Paul 
Horgan said that this book has “a 
whole bundle of virtues—original 
vision, great charm, true humanity, 
and a sort of droll wisdom quite fresh 
in contemporary writing.” 


One day a letter with an impres- 
sive seal reached Fray Angélico from 
Spain. It was written by the Duchess 
of Noblejas, Dofia Maria Flora de 
Chavez, who addressed him as “Dear 
Cousin.” She had read his poetry and 
had ordered his books as they ap- 
peared. She was proud, she told 
him, to claim kinship. 

He answered that he was a poor 
Franciscan and not related to any- 
one with noble blood. He informed 
her that his ancestors had left Spain 
for the hardships of the New World, 
not because they were well-born and 
comfortable, but because they were 
poor. He had visited the town of 
his ancestors in Spain, and had found 
that while they were good people 
who had left their records in the 
parish register, they had not been 
noblemen. 

“It was a ‘sassy’ letter,” he says 
now. The duchess, however, was de- 
lighted with it. She cabled that she 
was flying to America to meet him, 
accompanied by her sister, Dofia 
Pilar de Chavez of Brussels. 

Santa Fe was thrilled by the visit 
of the two titled ladies. The plane 
was met by reporters and photogra- 
phers, as well as by the priest. In 
response to the question, “Why did 
you come to Santa Fe?” the duchess 
replied, “I am visiting my cousin, 
Fray Angélico.” 

Dona Maria Flora declined invita- 
tions from social leaders of Santa Fe. 
She and her sister dined with “Cous- 
in Angélico” at the home of his 
parents. 
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In July, 1959, Fray Angélico’s par- 
ents celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary, a far greater event to 
him than the visit of the noble ladies. 
Their ten children, six boys and four 
girls, were present with their families 
for the dinner. The carpenter of 
Wagon Mound and his wife had 
never lost a child. Fray Angélico’s 
anniversary gift was the dedication 
“to my dear parents on their golden 
wedding” of his beautiful book The 
Virgin of Port Lligat. This volume 
contains a poem and commentary in- 
spired by the Salvador Dali painting 
from which it takes its title. 

Fray Angélico is working now on 
repairs to the church in Cerrillos, 
which has been his for only a few 
months. Cerrillos was a flourishing 
community when the mines were 


Before the 2nd World 


operating. 
War it had a population of 765 and 
the neighboring town of Madrid had 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


“You're losing your hair, sir,” 

to try our hair restorer?” 
“Why don’t you try it yourself?” 
“T know that,” 


said the barber to the customer. 


said the barber serenely. 
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1,116. Now only one family remains 
in Madrid; the main street of Cer- 
rillos is lined with deserted stores 
and saloons. 

One looks at the quiet man behind 
the desk and wonders aloud, “Father, 
why are you here? Why do you 
spend your life in these forlorn 
towns, preaching to poverty-stricken 
people in churches that you must 
keep in repair with your own hands, 
that you cannot afford to heat in cold 
weather? Cannot some arrangement 
be made that will permit you time 
for study, research, and the tranquil- 
lity out of which poetry comes to 
being?” 

Fray Angélico Chavez draws on 
his pipe and his eyes smile. “Many 
people have said that,” he replies. 
“Don’t you see? I am a missioner, 
and this is mission territory. My real 
work is here. All else, you under- 
stand, is incidental.” 


“Would you like 


retorted the patron. “You're balder than I am.” 


“But, as I was about to point out, I 


represent BEFORE. My brother, at the next chair, represents AFTER.” 


F. G. Kernan. 


A vacationer offered a ride to a bearded, beret-wearing hitchhiker at a busy 
highway intersection. As the beatnik climbed into the car, the driver, scanning 
the side roads, asked if anything was approaching from behind. 


“Like nothing but a dog, man,” 


was the reply. 


Regaining consciousness in a hospital, the driver saw the beatnik in the next 


bed. 
“Like Greyhound, man, 


“I thought you said there was nothing behind us but a dog,” he cried. 
” said the beatnik. 


Edmund W. Straw. 
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By Gordon Richmond 


‘Gamest Man in the World’ 


The story of Fred Hartman's dog-sled race from 
Winnipeg to St. Paul reads like an epic 


| \HE SLED TIPPED OVER. The dogs 

| were fighting to break out of 
their tangled harnesses. Fred Hart- 
man then realized that he had fallen 
asleep on his feet. The prairie bliz- 
zard had blanketed out the stars, and 
only darkness and driving snow sur- 
rounded him. 

He was a slender, 28-year-old 
Bostonian, stumbling somewhere 
near Grand Forks, N. Dak., in last 
place in the 522-mile Red River In- 
ternational Dog Derby. It was billed 
in 1917 as the world’s longest dog 
race. 

Fred would freeze to death if he 
didn’t find the town soon. The wind 
lashed his frostbitten face as he 
whipped the dogs back into line. 
They wanted to burrow into the 
snowdrifts and rest, after ten hours 
of fighting shoulder-deep snow and 
30°-below cold. Fred was scared. He 
was a greenhorn, all right; perhaps 


he didn’t have any business in this 
endurance contest down the Old 
Pembina trail against Indians from 
Hudson bay and Icelandic fishermen 
from Lake Winnipeg. Maybe the 
storekeeper in Winnipeg had been 
right. 

“Fred,” the storekeeper had said, 
“you're too small; your dogs are too 
small; you don’t have the instinct 
that comes from a life up here to 
buck snow and cold. Let the trappers 
and fishermen fight it out.” 

But here he was, only four gruel- 
ing days out of Winnipeg and still 
some 350 miles from the finish line 
at St. Paul, Minn. He prayed for a 
miracle, just to survive the night. 
The storm subsided. Then he saw 
the fires, giant bonfires that had been 
built on the outskirts of Grand Forks 
the night of Jan. 29, 1917, in the 
hope of bringing him safely in. He 


was five hours overdue, lost after a 
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blizzard had obliterated the tracks 
of his pace-setting rivals. 

A cheering crowd met him. Eager 
hands lifted him up, and carried him 
to a hotel. Other men stabled his 
dogs. “Make way for the gamest of 
them all,” shouted a man. 


The Northwest was reading about 
beginning to take 


Hartman and 
pride in him. For he’d had tough 
luck from the beginning. 

The first day out of Wi innipeg he 
had lost his lead dog, Cub. The 
animal was killed in a pack fight near 
St. Agathe, Manitoba. “A team with- 
out a leader,” he told a derby judge, 
“is like a car without a steering 
wheel.” But he started the next day 
with his four remaining dogs, the 
minimum a racer had to finish with. 

Hartman soon learned that his 
four small dogs couldn’t pull him in 
heavy snow and still stay within 
striking distance of his experienced 
competitors with five and six dogs. 
So he started running. 

At Grafton, N. Dak., a school- 
teacher, Beatrice Ward, had stopped 
him in the snow-covered street and 
given him an American flag. “We 
admire your pluck,” she said. 

Three entries from Lake Winni- 
peg quit because of sickness and in- 
juries to their dogs. But Hartman 
kept on, each day falling a little 
farther behind the four Hudson bay 
teams. People in the North country 
wondered why he continued. 

That night in Grand Forks, relax- 
ing in the warmth of a hotel room, 
Hartman knew he couldn’t win un- 
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less he spent more hours on the 
trail than his rivals and unless he 
ran all the way. 

“T’ll do it,” he said to himself, and 
fell asleep. It was the last time dur- 
ing the race that he rested more than 
Sane consecutive hours. 

Hartman stuck to his speedup. He 
traveled five hours and rested one, 
and when exhausted he slept four 
hours. The strenuous schedule slow- 
ly brought him closer to the leader. 
The iced snow along the Great 
Northern railway tracks, which par- 
alleled the Old Pembina trail, cut 
the dogs’ paws. He put moccasins on 
them. As he made the broad south- 
east turn out of North Dakota into 
Minnesota, his popularity grew. He 
was always surprised at the numbers 
who turned out in small towns to 
wish him well as he stopped for tea 
and eggs and his dogs ate frozen 
whitefish. He had not seen the news- 
papers. 

The seventh day he arrived at 
Fergus Falls, Minn., at 6:20 p.M., 
11 miles behind the leaders. 

“Yes, sir,” said the station agent, 
“glad to see you. The other four are 
sleeping at Dalton, down the way.” 

Hartman stopped unharnessing 
the dogs. “You're sure?” he asked. 

“I’m sure,” said the station agent. 
“Now you'd best hurry along with 
me because the town has prepared a 
dinner in your honor.” 

Hartman stared into the darkness. 
He patted his dogs, set his shoulders 
straight, and told the station agent, 
“I'm mushing on.” All told, that 
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running day he went 71 miles, pass- 
ing the leaders for the first time. 

The Midwest press went wild. 

“American pluck and ingenuity 
have outdone the wiles of the Cree 
and the craft of the fishermen,” 
thundered the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. The press associations filed 
long stories for national consump- 
tion. 

The newspapers called him a man 
of “indomitable will.” He was, they 
said, a “penniless Yankee prospector” 
who had made the “pluckiest fight of 
the dog race against almost unheard 
of ill luck.” They made him a hero. 

They were only partly right. Hart- 
man, who had specialized | in chem- 
istrv at the Boston School of Tech- 
nology, had gone north four years 
earlier to regain his health and to 


hunt gold in the Le Pas area. He was 


an ore assayer when he entered the 
race. 

“I figured real determination 
might do the trick, even against old 
hands,” he told a friend. “And the 
$500 first prize would start me in my 
industrial-research laboratory.” 

Hartman on that seventh day 
made the dog derby a success. Louis 
Hill, son of the founder of the 
Great Northern, had sponsored the 
derby to promote the now famous 
St. Paul Winter Carnival. He an- 
nounced that he would give Hart- 
man $500 if he finished. 

Everyone who ever pulled for an 
underdog was now for Hartman. 
People who had never heard of him 


before were betting on him to win. 
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He was, they said, a man of super- 
human strength. He had to be, they 
argued, to do what he had done. 

But it wasn’t so. He was almost 
exhausted. People who saw him 
knew it, but not the newspaper read- 
ers. At practically every stop since 
Grand Forks at least one responsible 
person had urged Hartman to quit. 

His lead was only temporary. A 
driving snowstorm in the night caus- 
ed him to lose the trail, and he 
wandered about for hours, using 
precious time and energy, ahaien 
arriving by daylight at a village call- 
ed ‘Aahib, He was dead tieadl His 
dogs balked. 

Hartman flopped on the floor of 
the railroad station, asking to be 
awakened in an hour. 

His rivals, especially Albert Camp- 
bell, a Cree from Le Pas, the derby 
favorite, had been sympathetic to 
the nervy little Bostonian. Now, 
however, the rivals applied more 
pressure. They easily passed him as 
he slept. 

The leapfrog tactics continued the 
next day, with Hartman driving him- 
self from early morning until. after 
midnight. Now he was getting help. 

Men and boys ran with him part 
way, helping break the trail in deep 
snow. One youth saved his life near 
Alexandria, Minn. Running in the 
numbing cold, along the railroad 
right of way at night, Hartman nar- 
rowly escaped death when a passen- 
ger train flashed around a curve and 
missed him by inches. A youth threw 
the dogs off the tracks in time. 
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While his rivals slept at Alexan- 
dria, he continued to Sauk Centre, 
arriving about 10:15 a.m. He had 
traveled 51 miles since 2 p.m. the 
previous day. It was the second time 
he had the lead. 

Schools were dismissing classes 
along the way. Children were urged 
to see the little man who ‘ ‘wouldn't 
give up” and might even win. Hart- 
man did not fit the role of a hero. 
His clothes were tattered; he had a 
black beard; and exhaustion was 
making him taciturn. But his iron 
nerve carried him forward. 

When the four teams from Le Pas 
arrived in St. Cloud at 3 aA.m., bunch- 
ed together, they were met by 1,000 
people in 30°-below cold. But the 
man they really wanted to see didn’t 
make it until 7:45 a.m. Hartman 


was trailing as badly now as in the 


beginning. 

His dogs were so tired that for the 
first time they refused to eat. They 
slept instead. Hartman tried to eat, 
but also fell asleep. He had started 
the trip weighing 160 pounds; now 
he weighed 128. 

Because he wouldn’t quit, Hart- 
man had become a national hero. 
The Great Northern dispatched a 
special press car with reporters and 
photographers to cover the last lap. 
Their copy was to be Hartman, but 
he was much too weary to talk with 
them. 

/\ reporter 
when he left St. 
going to finish?” 

“I’m goi> , tv finish,” replied Hart- 


got in a short word 
Cloud. “Are you 
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man, “if I have to crawl across the 
last mile.” 

He caught up with the leaders 
again at Becker, 57 miles from St. 
Paul, where they had stopped for 
lunch in the press car. 

For the first time, Hartman felt 
sorry for himself. There his rivals 
were—leaning back in overstuffed 
chairs, smoking big cigars. Hartman, 
drawn and beat, stumbled in with 
blisters as big as silver dollars, with 
one toe frozen, and his right knee 
swollen to twice normal. 

The contrast hurt. He Junched 
with the others, but there was no 
conversation. 

That night the five teams put up 
at Elk River, 40 miles from the 
finish. The question about Hartman, 
who arrived an hour after the others, 
was whether he could finish or not. 
There was some talk about race ofh- 
cials ruling him out because of his 
physical condition. But he sneaked 
out of Elk River at 2 A.M., unnoticed, 
he thought, as he headed his dogs 
into the night toward St. Paul. 

A spy reported Hartman’s surprise 
move to the other teams, and with- 
in an hour they were on the trail. 
In another hour they had passed the 
shuffling figure. 

At Anoka, last major stop before 
St. Paul, a veterinarian injected 
novocaine into the paws of Hart- 
man’s dogs. Observers thought Hart- 
man was semiconscious, but a doctor 
who urged him to quit was told to 
mind his own business. 


At St. Paul’s Como park 15,000 
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people waited at noon for the racers. 
Albert Campbell came in first, finish- 
ing in ten days. The 2nd-place win- 
ner, Bill Grayson, took ten days and 
seven minutes. 

For four hours more the crowd 
waited. Then the cheering started 
from afar. Hartman was coming! He 
was going to finish! He staggered 
across the finish line at 5:30 p.m. 
The “gamest man in the world” 
collapsed in the arms of one of the 
judges. His clothing was frozen to 
his body. He could not speak. A 
lump rose in the throat of every 
spectator as officials carried him to 
a waiting car. 

That was Feb. 3, the day President 
Wilson broke diplomatic relations 
with Germany. The Pioneer Press 


. 
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estimated it had received some 30,- 
000 telephone calls, the greatest 
number in its history. 

But the callers weren’t interested 
in the threatening war clouds. All 
night they asked, “Did Fred Hart- 
man finish?” 

Hartman won $50 for finishing 
5th and last, in addition to the $500 
from Louis Hill. 

But he got the gold nuggets he 
had been seeking. They came in the 
form of $1,000-a-week payments for 
stage appearances, an enormous 
salary for that era. 

With his flair for adventure, Hart- 
man characteristically joined the 
354th Aero squadron eight months 
later. He died in a plane crash in 


France April 7, 1918. 


' 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


We had been married only two days when my husband’s family invited us to 
their home for dinner. When we arrived, we found all his relatives assembled. 
I noticed a large birthday cake, a display of birthday cards, and a table heaped 
with gift boxes. 

I was horrified to discover that my husband, in the flurry of wedding plans 
and festivities, had completely forgotten his mother’s birthday! 

I grew more and more uncomfortable as the time approached for opening the 
gifts, and I knew that my husband must have become even more distressed than 
I was. 

My new mother-in-law, who is as perceptive as she is gracious, sensed our dis- 
comfort. When the time came for her to open the packages, she said, “I already 
know what my nicest gift will be. The nicest birthday gift I have ever received 
came from my son—a new daughter!” Mrs. Hugh B. Marsh. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 
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Little Joe Comes to America 


A pint-sized war veteran finds a 


new life among U.S. front-line troops 


DIDN'T get much sleep that 

night. It was too hot. I kept 

tossing and turning, and 
pushing at the bos s sleeping on both 
sides of me. There were 12 of us in 
that little room, sleeping on the stone 
floor. 

The damp heat, the smells, and 
the noise from the street would not 
let me close my eyes. It wasn’t our 
fault that we went to sleep without 
washing. Thirty-six of us orphans 
ate, slept, and played in two small 
rooms. Mrs. Pak, the nice old lady 
who took care of us, had the only 
other room. 

But I liked this little orphanage. I 
liked Mrs, Pak, who taught me to be 
a good beggar. And even though I 
had fights nearly every day, I liked 
the other kids, too, We always helped 
each other on the streets when we 
got into trouble. Some people said 
this was the worst orphanage in 
Seoul, Korea. But I didn’t think so. 
I had been in many worse orphan- 
ages before. 

“Right now I was thinking about 
how “Mr. Yuch chased me when I 
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took that big dried octopus from his 
fish market. When I brought it to 
Mrs. Pak I told her that a rich man 
had given it to me. She smiled and 
said, “Did the rich man chase you, 
too?” 

I was never ashamed to lie when I 
begged or stole. I had learned to lie 
soon after I learned to walk, about 
the time my parents left me on the 
street. Mama Pak always told me I 
was the best liar and beggar in the 
house. Some of the new boys were 
afraid to beg. So Mama Pak told 
them off in her loud, shouting voice. 
“Who ever heard of a beggar who 
couldn't tell a nice, big story? If you 
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want to starve, go right ahead, but 
not in my place!” 

I remembered when I first met 
Mrs. Pak on the street. I thought she 
was a rich lady. I begged, but she 
didn’t give me anything. Instead, she 
asked me my name, and all about my 
family. Then she said, “You certainly 
have a cute face for begging!” 

She brought me to her place, and 
asked if I would like to stay there 
with the other boys. “She looks 
pretty rich,” I said to myself. ‘ “Maybe 
this orphanage is a good one.” But 
no, all the other places I had stayed 
were terrible. Still, if I didn’t like it 
I could always run away. And it was 
starting to get cold; I had to think 
about finding somewhere to stay for 
the winter. That’s how I came to 
be at this place. 

I wish I could go to sleep, I 
thought. Then I began thinking 
about my parents. I wondered where 
my mother and father were just then, 
about what they looked like. Why 
had they left me? Maybe I got lost 
in the streets while they were shop- 
ping. I felt sure they must be rich, 
and if they knew where I was, they 
would come and get me. 

I saw a kid who got lost on the 
street when I was in a police stat- 
tion once. His mother came and took 
him home in her arms. But I don’t 
know a thing about my mother, or 
my father. 

I don’t remember much: wander- 
ing in the streets, and those hungry 
days, and the cold nights. I began to 
cry. I was still only about 11. 
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A loud noise like thunder woke 
me. “Get up and close the windows!’ 
I heard somebody yell. But I was too 
sleepy, and I dropped off for a few 
seconds. Then I heard some more 
thunder and another yell, “Hey, it’s 
not raining! Look over there. A house 
is on fire!” It was Suk’s voice calling. 

I jumped up as if the fire was 
right next to me. Then the others 
began getting up, and pretty soon 
we were all outside, looking at the 
fire. It was about ten blocks away. 
We could not tell how many houses, 
but they were burning fast. 

Mama Pak shouted, “You boys 
get in there and get dressed. I’m go- 
ing out to have a look. Nobody goes 
out the gate until I get back!” Some- 
thing big must be up. Mama Pak 
doesn’t often leave the gate to see 
what’s going on; usually she sends 
somebody. 

“Hey, Shu, we don’t get our break- 
fast until Mama Pak comes back.” 
It was my buddy, Gae Sung, talking. 
“What do you think is happening?” 
he asked. 

“IT think there is a big fight with a 
bad man and the police,” I tell him. 
“Do you hear all those big noises? 
They sound just like hand bombs 
blowing up—you know, like in that 
movie we saw last week.” 

We waited until noon, but Mama 
Pak didn’t come back. We saw big 
black smoke going up everywhere. 
We kept hearing “ta, ta, ta, ta, ta,” 
like the machine guns in the movies. 
We went to the gate and peeked 
through the little opening. 
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We saw long lines of people mov- 
ing along the road. Whole families 
seemed to be leaving town. Some 
had suitcases in their hands, or car- 
ried white bags on their backs. 
Others rolled little carts ahead of 
them, or carried babies in their arms. 

Seeing this, the little boys began to 
cry and the big ones started shout- 
ing, “Let’s get out of here!” Too 
Yung, one of the big boys, pushed 
us bi ack from the gate, saying, “Let 
me go outside and find out what’s 
going on, 

He came back in a few minutes 
shouting, “War! war! The North 
Koreans are coming, and they’re kill- 
ing everybody. All the people are 
leavi ing Seoul. You kids better grab 
your things!” [ couldn’t quite under- 
stand what it was all about, but I 
could see that even he was scared and 


trembling. 
Too Yung brought all the orphan- 


age food out to the yard, and we 
gathered around him. He said for 
each big kid to take the hand of a 
little kid and we'd try to stick to- 
gether. He gave the rice bag to Gum 
Ho and the pots and pans to Yoo 
suck. “Remember, all of you try to 
stay together,” he shouted. “If you 
get lost, don’t try to look for me. Just 
keep moving south with the other 
people!” 

We went out into the street and 
found ourselves in the midst of a 
mob. Cars, trucks, and bicycles were 
trying to move along the clogged 
roads. I saw some little boys shout- 
ing for their parents, and parents 
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calling to their kids. I never saw such 
terror on the faces of people. A man 
on a bicycle came by and broke my 
hand hold. Then another man 
stepped on my left foot. I called out 
for Gae Sung. I could hear him call- 
ing, too, but I couldn’t see him. Peo- 
ple with big, heavy bags kept push- 
ing and shoving me, almost crushing 
me. Then somebody knocked me 
down. When I picked myself up, 
there was not a familiar face in sight. 
I was terrified. I thought I would 
surely be killed and trampled under- 
foot by this mob. 

I heard a radio blaring. “This is 
Gen. Kim Boon Tuck speaking. The 
North Korean communists are near- 
ing Seoul. Our troops are trying to 
defeat them at the outskirts of the 
city. Civilians must leave at once! 
No one will be spared by these 
bloody butchers. All bridges will be 
destroyed soon. Leave the city at 
once!” 

When I got close to the bridge, I 
couldn’t find room even to stand on 
my feet. I climbed a rooftop. I saw 
grandmothers, mothers, and children 
being trampled to death. 

I decided to try the railroad bridge. 
One false step would mean death, 
but anything was better than being 
crushed in that mob. Quite a few 
others had the same idea. I found 
myself standing barefoot on the cool 
steel rails. Each of us could move 
only after the person in front had 
moved forward. There was no way 
to go back. Halfway across I stopped 
to catch my breath. “Keep moving 
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or get off!” I heard someone shout. 

“Here, son, take my hand,” said 
the man in front of me. “We must 
get to the other side before the train 
comes.” Never was I so grateful for 
anything. I thanked him again and 
again. 

We were almost to the other side 
when we heard the train whistle, 
then saw a white plume of smoke. I 
saw at least 20 people jump into the 
river below, or be pushed by others, 
or run over by the train. I clung to 
the side of the bridge for dear life. 
As the train passed, I saw our sol- 
diers aboard, with tanks and guns 
and trucks. They were moving up 
to fight the North Koreans. “I hope 
they "kill them all!” I said to myself. 


Once on the other side, I reached 
into my winter jacket and checked 


my things. I counted 560 wons and 
put hein in my secret place. I had 
a three-bladed knife, a little spoon, 
a comic book, a broken red crayon, 
and nothing to eat. My winter jacket 
was making me very hot, but I didn’t 
dare take it off. It was the only thing 
I had grabbed when I left the or- 
phanage. 

For four days and nights I 
marched with that ragged, surging 
line of refugees. From time to time, 
planes flew over the roads, strafing 
and dropping small bombs. With a 
sick mind, I saw dead people every- 
where. Some were lying right in the 
middle of the highway. I saw a moth- 
er stretched out on the bank with a 
baby on top of her, crying. I saw a 


couple of high- -school kids throw 
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away their bags to pick up little kids 
that were lost or left by their moth- 
ers. 

I tried to walk faster. I had put 
on my shoes, but they were full of 
caked mud, and my feet hurt terri- 
bly. I stopped where a woman was 
sitting with her two children beside 
the road. “Wu Gee can’t walk anoth- 
er step, and I don’t have enough 
strength to carry him and the baby,” 
she explained. 

I looked at her sadly. I could see 
that she wasn’t a hard-working wom- 
an of the fields. “Don’t worry. I will 
help carry your little boy,” I said, 
and swung him up on my back. She 
slowly got up with her baby in her 
arms, and we plodded on. 


AFTER A very long time we saw a 
city ahead and a road sign saying 
it was Taegon. When I saw a vege- 
table shop T knew it would be our 
home for the night. A beggar like me 
knows how to find a good place to 
sleep. | guided the woman and her 
children down to the basement of the 
shop and then went off looking for 
something for us to eat. 

I walked in a daze, so weak I could 
not see straight. My stomach seemed 
to have dried up. ‘Taegon was like 
a ghost town. There wasn’t a person 
or a light anywhere, just the sounds 
of guns in the distance. I found all 
kinds of shops, but nothing to eat 
anywhere. I felt myself losing con- 
sciousness. 

When I opened my eyes, I heard 


the roar of powerful motors. I 
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thought, “Oh, that poor lady and her 
kids. She must think I ran away!” I 
looked out in the street, and there 
was the biggest tank I had ever seen. 
I had seen tanks before, but this was 
a monster, with its long gun point- 
ing toward the sky. The street was 
full of tall white soldiers, with big 
noses. So these are the no-good 
North Koreans, I thought. The street 
was full of civilians, too, cheering 
and waving at the soldiers. I got 
down on my knees and tried to 
squeeze between people’s legs. Then 
I noticed some big-nosed_ soldiers 
laughing and pointing at me. One 
of them threw something at me, and 
it landed thump! at my feet. Without 
thinking, | grabbed it up. Greedy 
hands tried to take it way. I heard 


a loud, angry voice from a truck; a 


big soldier was shouting at the peo- 
ple who were trying to steal my 
package. 

I tore open the package. It was full 
of cookies, wrapped in fancy paper! 
1 bowed to the soldiers, smiled, and 
said, “Thank you! Thank you very 
much!” It turned out that the big- 
nosed soldiers were not North i. 
eans at all, but Americans who had 
come to help our soldiers. 

I ran down the street until I came 
to a little cider shop. No one was in; 
the door was locked. I broke a win- 
dow with a brick and reached out 
one of the big jugs. I drank it down 
without once stopping. I felt much 
better then, so I took seven more 
jugs. 


When I got back to the cellar, I 
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found the woman and her children 
all crying. She looked at me with 
wide eyes as she saw the big package 
and the cider jugs. After. we had 
eaten all the cookies and had drunk 
the cider the mother said, “I thought 
you had left us because we were too 
much trouble to you.” Then she gave 
me a big, beautiful smile. 

I tried to smile, too, but instead, 
tears came down the sides of my 
nose. For the first time in my life I 
felt | had done a good thing for other 
people. Suddenly I didn’t feel cheap, 
dirty, tough, or lonely any more. For 
the first time, I had somebody close 
to me. Her baby was sleeping. on my 
lap. She put one arm around her 
boy, and the other around me. All 
four of us were very happy. 

We lived in that Taegon cellar 
five days. Every day | sneaked into 
different houses and got rice, fish, 
salt, and vegetables that people had 
abandoned. I now called the mother 
“ou mon ni,” because she told me 
that I was now her son. And she was 
like a real mother, my own mother. 

I got regular handouts from the 
big-nosed soldiers, too, until one 
night they suddenly broke camp and 
left. They had joined the fighting 

farther north. 

One day I was walking down the 
street when acenetning flew over my 
head... swish! ...and crashed about 
two blocks aw ay with a big noise and 
spurt of fire. Bang! Boom! There 
were other explosions, and stones 
and pieces of wood dropped right in 
front of me. I pushed a door open 
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and went inside a building. Just 
then, there was another loud ex- 
plosion, and the ceiling fell on me. 

When I came to, every part of my 
body was in pain. My head ached 
horribly, but somehow I made my 
way to the street. What a frightful 
sight! There was no city! Ev ery 
building was knocked down. I 
couldn't tell where I was. I had only 
one shoe, and blood was flowing from 
my right leg just above the ankle. 

I tried to run down the street. I 
must find that vegetable shop! I came 
to what I felt sure must be the place, 
but there was no sign of it. Then I 
saw some broken cider jugs among 
the ruins in front of me. One of the 
pieces had a rope around it, and I 
knew that jug was mine. I had fixed 


the rope so I could use the jug to 
carry water. My new mother used to 
put it by the door whenever we 
needed some; she was afraid to go 
outside. The broken jug dropped 


from my hand. “Ou mon ni!’ I 


shouted for her, but she did not 
answer. I knew that she was dead, 
and that her babies were dead. They 
were buried under that heavy pile 
of bricks. The only family I ever 
had was gone. 


Now everytuinc looked mean and 
terrible. After all those years of 
fighting, stealing, and begging, I had 
had five happy days with that lady 
and her kids. I had a real mother and 
a family. Now I was back where I 
had been. 

“I wish I could have died with 
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her!” I cried. “Why does it always 
happen to me? Buddha must indeed 
be angry with me.” Then I felt my 
knife inside my winter jacket. My 
voice kept telling me, “Why don’t 
you use your knife and die?” It 
would all be over in a few minutes. 

a I sat there crying I saw through 

» big teardrops a bent old man 
lite toward me. “Go away!” I 
yelled at him. “I am going to kill 
myself.” 

“You are a very foolish boy,” he 
told me. “Why do you want to die 
so soon?” 

I put down the knife and looked 
at him. 

“Do you know 
asked. 

I shook my head. 

“My name is Lee Bung Do Cho. 
Only two weeks ago, I was the rich- 
est man in Seoul. Now I have noth- 
ing, not even a single friend. The 
communists are hunting me.” He 
turned his face to hide his tears, and 
went on, “I am well paid for the life 
I’ve lived. My family is lost forever. 
But I shall make up for my past life 
by living another life, this one with 
no w ealth. but with a better heart. I 
had many chances to help others 
with my wealth, but I didn’t even 
give my family the things they want- 
ed. But now, my son, I know the real 
meaning of happiness. I will spend 
the rest of my life trying to help 
others.” 

He noticed the blood on my leg, 
and took out a handkerchief sna 
bound it up. Then he saw that my 


who I am?” he 
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head was bleeding, too, so he tore a 
big piece of white cloth from his 
clothing and bandaged the wound. 
That night I slept on his arm with a 


happy heart. 

We woke to the sound of gunfire. 
Tanks and trucks were rolling on the 
road not far from us. 
big-nosed soldiers are back,’ 


“Maybe the 
’ I cried 
happily, and started to get to my 
feet. 

“Stay down, son!” The old man 
pulled me down on my stomach and 
listened intently to the voices com- 
ing from behind a stone fence. 
“Those voices aren't our people's. 
Those are the communists.” 

I was very scared. “What are we 
going to do?” I asked. 

“Look, little one, I will be danger- 
_ ous to you. They will kill you if ae 
find you with me.” He crouched low 
and made ready to run without me. 

I grabbed at his coat. “Take me 
with you ... please . . . please!” 

Without any more talking we 
were running through the fields. 
The old man’s coat caught on a piece 
of brush and he fell, making a loud 
noise. “Ia, ta, ta, ta, ta!” I heard a 
machine gun and the whistle of bul- 
lets as I tried to help him up. He 
started to rise, then sank back with 
a cry of pain. I could see a big blood 
spot on his shirt. 

I saw soldiers running toward us. 
Plopping down behind a pile of dirt, 
I covered my head with my hands 
and shouted, “Don’t kill me... 
— don’t . . . I have no money 


. I didn’t mm anything!” That's 
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all that I remembered for a while. 

Slowly I opened my eyes. A 
strange man in white clothes was 
looking down at me. I was in a 
strange place with a roof made of 
cloth. Suddenly I became frightened 
and shouted at them “Don’t kill me! 
Please don’t kill me!” 

A Korean man next to the one in 
white clothes said to me, “Do not 
fear, little one. These are American 
soldiers. They are our friends.” The 
Korean man explained that I had 
been in the middle of a big battle. 
I had been very close to the hiding 
place of some North Korean soldiers. 
When the Americans chased the 
North Koreans, they found me lying 
in a field, cov ceil with blood. At first 
they thought I was dead. One of the 
Americans was going to bury me, but 
found I was still alive. So I was 
brought to this hospital tent. 

Pointing to the man in white 
clothes, the Korean said, “This is Dr. 
Steven. He said you were hit by a 
piece of flying iron from an artillery 
shell, but he patched up your chest. 
He said that you are going to be all 
right, but you must not move until 
"i gives you permission. If you want 
anything, just ask for Jerry.’ That’s 
my GI name.” 

Jerry explained that I had lost so 
much blood from my chest that the 
medics had put some more blood into 
me from a bottle. At first I was 
frightened because I thought I must 
have animals’ blood in me. But Jerry 
laughed and said that the blood was 


clean and the same type I have in 
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my body. All his talk about “blood,” 
“plasma,” and “Red Cross” was very 
confusing. 

He gave me a piece of gum before 
he left, and told me not to swallow 
it. It tasted soft and sweet. I chewed 
it many times, but it was still in my 
mouth. I broke it into several pieces 
and chewed again, but it was still 
there. So I swallowed it. 

Every day the GI doctor came in 
and checked all the sick soldiers. Ev- 
ery day he gave me two shots in my 
back, and sometimes three. After 
about a week I was able to sit up. 
The other soldiers began teaching 
me to speak the way they did, and 
began calling me “Leiti Joh.” 

T hen one day we moved to anoth- 
er place near Taegon that had regu- 
lar buildings, not tents. I was very 
grateful to the American soldiers for 
being so nice to me and for saving 
my life. I loved Dr. Steven for all the 
things he did for me. I had all the 
food I could eat. I was never so hap- 
py: Soon I was able to walk. 

On Sundays Dr. Steven and Jerry 
would take me to see a GI movie. I 
could not understand it, but I liked 
the beautiful colors, especially in 
those cartoons. I also learned to play 

cards. 

I began to work in different places; 
sometimes in the kitchen, other 
times in the supply room. I would 
also run over to the PX truck and 
buy things for sick soldiers. 

Then one day in September, my 
happy new life ended. Jerry me me 
the hospital company was going back 
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to Japan, and that I could not go 
with them. I was sad to leave all 
those wonderful GI’s. I had almost 
forgotten the word hate. I didn’t 
want to be alone in the world again. 

“Where will you go, Jerry?” I 
asked. 

“I think I ought to go up to the 
front lines where I am heeded.” he 
replied. “Most of my friends are up 
there doing interpreting for the 24th 
division.” 

“Take me with 
him. 

“No, Little Joe, it is too dangerous 
up there for you,” he insisted. 

But I was not worried about get- 
ting killed. I was worried about leav- 
ing Jerry. I begged and begged, and 
finally he ¢ gave in. 

Captain  Stev en gave me $10, and 
Captain Cook, the lady GI, gave me 
a whole big box of cookies and candy 
when I came to say good-by. She also 

gave me a tight hug, and said, ‘ ‘Be a 
good boy, Little Joe. I hope we will 
meet again.” 


I begged 


you,” 


You text them how hard I work, 
Jerry,” I said, standing in front of a 
captain and sergeant of the 24th di- 
vision. “Tell them Little Joe good 
mess boy, good cleanup boy, good 


‘ number one boy. 


Jerry talked to the captain in Eng- 
lish. From their voices I knew that 
Jerry kept asking and the captain 
kept refusing. Finally the sergeant 
with six stripes on his arm said some- 
thing to the captain, and Jerry told 
me, “You can stay, Little Joe, but 
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you must stick to the mess hall out- 
fit and not go up to the front line. 
O.K.>?” 

I was so happy and excited I 
shook Jerry’s hand, then the cap- 
tain’s and the sergeant’s 

The 19th Infantry regiment, M 
company, had the best soldiers and 
the best cooks in all Korea. Once a 
month we made round cookies called 
“do-nuts” by the thousand. I helped 
the cook roll them in sugar. They 
were really good! 

Soon the snow came, with cutting 
winds. Sometimes we moved three 
times in one day. Our company 


chased those North Koreans so fast 
that soon we were in North Korea. 
While riding on top of the mess hall 
truck I saw many North Koreans 
walking toward the south. They 


made me think of our long march 
from Seoul. I knew they were hun- 
gry and tired. When the Gl’s were 
not looking, I threw down C-rations 
to them 

While we were near Sariwon, a 
little boy came around and waited 
for leftovers the Gl’s threw away. 
He was only about six, and dressed 
in rags. He had the saddest face I 
have ever seen. I collected the left- 
overs before the cooks put them in 
the garbage cans and gave them to 
the little boy. I learned that his fa- 
ther was dragged away to the North 
Korean army and that his mother 
was caring for his two younger 
brothers and little sister. 

The next morning, we moved out. 
With the other companies we made 
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a long line on the narrow Korean 
dirt road. I got to ride on the cap- 
tain’s jeep. After a while the com- 
panies separated, ours taking a wind- 
ing road up a mountain. 

Suddenly we heard a loud shout. 
A Korean came running toward us 
from the field, speaking excitedly 
and motioning. The captain grabbed 
his carbine and aimed it straight at 
the man. 

“What’s he saying, Little Joe?” the 
captain asked me. 

“Capi-tan, he say go back! Maybe 
Reds!” I answered. 

The man ran up to us and said in 
Korean, “Make soldiers go back . . 
communists blow up this bridge 

. . hurry, boy! hurry!” 

I told the captain what he had 
said. “Reverse in full speed!” he com- 
manded. The trucks could not turn 
around on this narrow road. Just 
then there was a great explosion, 
right in the middle of the bridge. 
Shells and rifle fire began to hit 
around us. We left the convoy and 
took shelter under the broken end of 
the bridge. 

The captain put his hand on my 
helmet, saying, “Thanks to you, Lit- 
tle Joe! If it weren’t for you, most of 
us would be dead by now!” 

“Me can speak En-gerish, no?” I 
asked happily. 

“You sure can, Little Joe,” the cap- 
tain replied with a smile. 

Later I told Sergeant Murphy, 
“Me no more KP work—capi-tan 
make me inter-pi-ter.” 

North Korea was also South Korea 
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and North Koreans were just like 
South Koreans. I always thought 
they spoke a different language and 
looked mean. I learned that once 
North and South Korea had been 
one country. That was before the no- 
good Russians decided to have North 
Korea. 

Each day I learned something new 
and interesting. I collected new Eng- 
lish words from the GI’s and gave 
them back in a strong Korean accent. 
The GI’s were beginning to feel sad 
and lonesome. Sergeant Murphy 
said we might go all the way up to 
Manchuria and then to China. Ev- 
eryone began talking about “Christ- 
mas.” 

“Boy,” one soldier said in a soft 
voice, “I sure wish I could be home 
with my folks this Christmas!” 

“What would you like to get for 
Christmas, Little Joe?” one of the 
Gl’s asked me. 

“Me? Get something?” I was puz- 
zled. 

Sergeant Murphy said, “Well, Lit- 
tle Joe, every kid back in the U.S. 
knows about Christmas. All the good 
boys and girls are given presents 
then.” 

Next day in mess hall I learned 
more about Christmas. I learned it 
comes six days before the big Kore- 
an New Year. Christmas certainly 
sounded exciting! I wished I could 
be in the States to see it. 

Now all I did was think about 
America, it seemed. As we broke 
camp again and our trucks sped 
away on the frozen road, my mind 
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was busy with my crazy idea of go- 
ing to America some day. 

If America is as wonderful as 
those pictures in the magazines and 
movies, I thought, it must really be 
a good place to live. I could just see 
myself living in a beautiful home, 
riding in a nice car, going to school 
to be real smart—even playing with 
American boys. It was too good even 
to dream about. “No,” I told myself. 
“My home is here in Korea. I’m Ko- 
rean. Besides, Americans don’t want 
a poor little beggar like me in their 
nice country. 

A strange fear took hold of me. I 
knew these soldiers would soon go 
home, and I would be alone again. I 
spent sad and quiet hours next to the 
warm stove in the mess tent, watch- 
ing old friends go and new friends 
come. 


Our company was right near the 
Yalu river, all ready to go into Man- 
churia, when an order came sudden- 
ly: we were to go back to South Ko- 
rea. The soldiers were very angry. 
All that hard fighting for nothing! 
When spring came, the 19th In- 
fantry regiment was ordered back to 
Japan, and I ended up with the Ist 
Cavalry division. By this time I was 
busy with plans for my big trip, all 
the way to America! After two 
months with my new company, I de- 
cided to leave before the snow came 
again. It was the perfect time, not 
too hot and not too cold to walk. I 
could walk all the way if I had to. 
I had saved about $65. Most of it 
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was in $10 bills I could hide in my 


shoes. 
I went to say good-by to the ser- 
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were an orphan?” asked the sergeant. 
“Oh, yes, me have home,” | lied. 
“Me papa sick. Must go now.” 


“Where is your home, Little Joe?” 
“In Seoul,” I lied again. My plan 
was to go to Seoul and find the man 


who sold tickets to America. 
(To be continued) 


geant. 
“Me go home now,” I told him, 
feeling half sad and half happy. 
“But Little Joe, you said you have 
no home! Didn’t you tell me you 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 
For a year back in the 1920's I was employed by a daily newspaper that was mak- 
ing a heroic but futile struggle for survival. One morning the owner regretfully 
told his employees that the paper would cease publication at the end of the month. 

I remember my heartbreak as J walked home at noon. A cold wind was blow- 
ing, but I paid no attention to it. I was too intent on what the loss of work would 
mean to my family. I was the sole support of an invalid mother and sister. Jobs 
were scarce in those days—especially for young women. 

Suddenly a heavy gust of wind buffeted me. As I pulled my coat about me, I 
saw the wind lift the hat of an elderly clergyman who was coming along the 
sidewalk. The hat went rolling down the street. I instinctively ran into the street, 
and chased the hat for half a block before I captured it. 

I brushed the hat and returned it to its owner, who thanked me profusely. His 
face looked familiar, but I was too much perturbed by my troubles to try to recall 
where I had seen him. 

Two weeks later I heard (along with a dozen other out-of-work newspaper 
people) that a new Catholic paper was to be established. Experienced help was 
needed. Applicants were to apply in person. 

While I was being interviewed by the monsignor who was to be business man- 
ager, a knock sounded at his door. ‘The priest rose to his feet as the door opened, 
and so did I. On the threshold stood the elderly priest whose hat I had rescued. 
He was not wearing his overcoat now, and I saw the purple of his office. Now I 
knew him: the Most Revd. James J. Keane, the then Archbishop of Dubuque. 
He smiled, and I knelt to kiss his ring. 

He turned to the monsignor. “If this young lady is an applicant for a position 
on the paper, I suggest that you employ her,” he said. “She has shown unusual 
ability to think and act swiftly.” 

CI held that job until I married, ten years later.) A. B. Eberhardt. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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The Parent-Teacher Team 


Plain language from a 
high-school principal 


(>= oF elementary and sec- 
ondary education who draw a 
bead on teacher are usually aiming 
at the wrong target. They would do 
better to level their sights on mom 
and dad; for often when Johnny isn’t 
learning what he should, the home 
is at fault, not the school. 

As a Catholic high-school princi- 
pal, I regularly have occasion to make 
that point to parents. Nicely, of 
course. But many angrily refuse to 
admit responsibility. 

One irate mother put it this way, 
“I'm paying you and your staff to 
teach my boy. Now you try to make 
me responsible for his failure. Edu- 
cation is your job, not mine!” 

As her son would put it, she 
“goofed” when she made that state- 
ment. But she expressed an all-too- 
common attitude among parents. An 
amazing number act as though all 
they need do is pay tuition, buy 
books, and shove their children out 
the door properly clothed and fed 
each morning to fulfill their obliga- 
tion. 

Not so. Parents have signed a con- 
tract to develop each child spiritual- 
ly, intellectually, and physically. If 
they scrutinize the small print, they 
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will find that the contract reads, 
“This duty nontransferable by rea- 
son of the natural law.” 

Parents, in other words, have the 
basic responsibility for the education 
of their children. The fact that 
Church and state place professional 
instructors at their service does not 
change the situation. The teachers 
exist only to help do what parents 
alone cannot accomplish for lack of 
time, talent, and information. 

Even if they wanted to, teachers 
could not take over the entire task of 
educating. They have no right to do 
so; for both the law of God and that 
of our land vests the prerogative in 
the parents. 

Moreover, teachers control only a 
portion of the child’s learning time. 
Every moment of his conscious life 
is an opportunity to discover some- 
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thing true or false, good or bad. 
T hese moments total approximately 
5,000 hours a year, only 1,000 of 
which are spent in the classroom. 
The other 4,000 hours are under the 
direct supervision of the home—or 
should be. 
Cherefore, 
some way to repeal both the natural 
and to turn off the 


unless find 


parents 

and civil law 

lad’s learning apparatus when he i 

out of teacher's sight) they 

assert that education is the 

ob alone. 

. \lom, dad, and t¢ Chel 

1 team. \lom and dad must 
ol the load. lf ther 


yhnny S educati nal v 1c 


mull nei 


I don’t ¢ 
will pr 


2 results, but I do promi 


fyt course, 


mecasures 


will make th 
unegster’s education more effectir 
lhe first step is to show an interest 
child's school life. 
viously necessary it 
hardly worth mentioning. Yet not a 
few parents need reminding that 


in the Phis is SO 


may 


children often value an activity by 
the attention parents give it. If mom 
and dad hold school important, it 
must be important. If they disregard 
it, why bother about it? 

Children require moral support: 
a leving voice to praise when they 
achieve, encourage when they falter, 
rebuke when they 


and sometimes 


fall. It is a rare boy or girl who will 
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put forth top effort without such 
backing. 

Almost as bad as no interest is 
disproportionate interest. ‘Tommy 


Brown's father is guilty of this fault. 
Look in the stands whenever Tom- 
my is playing a game and you will 
find dad there. He is rarely at other 
school affairs, especially if they have 


mething to do with Tommy’s in- 

'e, At lommy’s house 

thy discussed, but 

ets beyond the orid 

’ dhumond. As far as 

ian is concerned, the only 

er on the staff is the coach, and 

only activity, athletics. No won 

der Tommy thinks balls more im 
p' rtant than books. 

Out of the same mold is freshman 
Fanny's mother. She is certain her 
13-year-old is doomed to spinis‘er 
ho rd if she isn’t absorbed in dancine 
and parties. This lady accents the 
extra-curricular. What counts is the 
number of clubs Fanny belongs to 
ind whom she knows. — 

Parents who have a well-rounded 
interest in their child’s school life let 
him know by their degree of concern 
the relative importance of school ac 
tivities. While they do not disparage 
athletic skills and social graces, they 
give the child to understand that 
school is a place where he is expected 
to develop his soul, mind, and body, 
with the emphasis in that order. — 

Second to 
knowledge of the child’s educational 
capacity. Just as the school cannot 
measure an education to fit him until 


proper interest is a 
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it has determined his ability, so par- 
ents cannot cooperate unless they 
also know it. 

Too often home and school are at 
odds here. Many parents send a five- 
gallon container to teacher and ex- 
pect that she will put ten gallons of 
information into it. When ‘she c can't, 
she’s at fault. 

Since the beginning of time God 
has been creating intellects superior, 
average, and inferior If a youngster 
comes equipped with one of the - 
ter, the teacher can’t step up i 
power. Nor will the parents’ a ts to 
see their child excel have an effect. 
They might as well hope that he will 
hit the moon with a 4th of July 
rocket. 

When parents insist that students 
take subjects or earn grades beyond 
their mental limits, tragedy often fol- 
lows. Given goals they cannot possi- 
bly attain, the youngsters end up 
badly frustrated. Then , instead of 
working to the capacity they do 
possess, they may let down com- 
pletely. 

Sometimes parents, overly ambi- 
tious for their children, make the 
situation even worse by selling them 
on vocations for which they are not 
intellectually suited. I re call one 
father who was set on his son’s be- 
coming an engineer. He had con- 
vinced the lad that engineering was 
the only worth-while calling. The 
boy’s 1.Q. was 80. At best he might 
have made a good oiler. 

Ow difficulty with this gentleman 
began when, on the basis of tests and 
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the recommendation of the 8th-grade 
teacher, we scheduled the lad for 
a terminal rather than a college prep 
course. His dad immediately called 
us to task for assigning him general 
mathematics and remedial reading 
instead of Latin and algebra. 

“How do you expect my son to get 
through engineering if you won't let 
him take the necessary subjects?” he 
stormed. We didn’t expect him to 
get through anything except, per- 
haps, four years of watered-down 
high school. 

We tactfully explained that his 
boy’s intelligence was below aver- 
age. The fathes canceled the regis- 
tration and enrolled his son ehe- 
where in the courses he had de- 

manded. As a result, the boy failed 
most of his subjects from the start. 
Before the end of his first year he 
was expelled for a serious infraction 
of the rules. 

It isn’t just slow learners who 
suffer when parents wrongly evalu- 
ate their ability. Sometimes the vic- 
tims are bright youngsters like Billy 
Jones. Billy had superior intelligence 
and a phenomenal memory, but a 
lazier lump of adolescence never 
plopped itself behind a desk. He was 
a B student without any effort at all. 
With a little perspiration he could 
have earned straight A’s. 

Teachers used every trick of moti- 
vation, but Billy persisted in taking 
the easy way out. Why push when 
he could get creditable marks by 
simply listening in class? 

When teachers tried mildly puni- 
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tive measures, Billy cried at home 
that he was being persecuted. Moth- 
er and did agreed; they voiced the 
same lament in my ofhce. I explained 
to them that they were blessed with 
a genius in the bud, though a dor- 
mant one. All we were trying tc do 
was start the sap flowing. 

[hey didn't agree. Bill: WAS 
good work, they, said, as | wit see 
tor myself if 1 weuld jook at his re- 
After all, a boy is a boy 
{ boyhood should be 


{ying 


port card. 
only ones, and 
a carefree, nappy experience. 

The truth was that Billy could 
have done what was required and 
still have had plenty of time for 
Instead, with pa- 


other pursuits. 


rental approval, he coasted along. 
Another sharp mind went down the 


drain. 

Mistakes like these about ability 
are usually inexcusable. Schools to- 
day do a scientific job of assessing 
scholastic potential. They are eager 
to pass the information on to pare nts. 
It's a shame that so many ignore it, 
or reject its validity. 

The parents who do so are often 
the same ones who omit another 
essential step in teamwork: they 
don’t back up the teacher. 

A common instance is their atti- 
tude toward homework. Seldom do 
they see that assignments are done, 
or check their quality. I suspect that 
many parents do little more than 
mutter empty threats, or perhaps 
make certain that sonny sits awhile 
exposed to an open book. Whether 
he actually digs in and learns is for 
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his teacher to find out the next 
morning. 

How different the parent who 
reaiizes that after school hours the 
work of education continues; that it 
is the parent's duty to insist that the 
lesson be mastered. That is the kind 
of follow-through teachers must have 
to get peak performance in the class- 
room. 

In place of it they often meet 
with indifference and even hostility. 
“She’s picking on my little girl.” 
“She just doesn’t understand chil- 
dren.” 

I wish it were possible to conscript 
such critics for a week and throw 
them into a class of high-school 
sophomores or a room filled with 
squirming 5th graders. They would 
soon discover that children let loose 
with the same outbursts of original 
sin at school as they do at home. 
They disobey, vent their tempers, 
scuffle, fidget, and cause disorder, ap- 
parently without exhaustion. 

What’s more, those parents would 
find that smiling requests for right 
conduct are not always enough, and 
that even good boys and girls some- 
times have to be shown that “Please 
don’t,” if not minded, can have a 
stinger in its tail. 

At the end of the week I am sure 
that their “my Johnny, right or 
wrong” attitude would have van- 
ished. 

I don’t imply that teachers never 
merit criticism. They certainly do. 
Like other people they make mis- 


takes, sometimes bad ones. When 





teacher does make a mistake, the 
problem should be settled privately 
so as not to depreciate the teacher 
in the eyes of his student. 

The final and most important con- 
tribution parents can make to edu- 
cation is to have a model home. By 
this I mean a home where the power 
of example drives deep the lessons 
taught in school. 

For Catholic parents, the first aim 
must be to live their religion. When 
a father approaches the Communion 
rail only twice a year, the instruc- 
tion his son gets in religion class 
about Holy Eucharist may go un- 
heeded. And how can a daughter be 
taught to respect her neighbor’s rep- 
utation if her mother makes a pas- 
time of gossiping over the back 
fence? 

Teachers overcome such odds only 
with great difficulty. Consider the 
English instructor who tries to get 
his pupils to appreciate good litera- 
ture. One student goes home to a 
family library—small, perhaps, but 
well chosen, and most important, 
enjoyed by mom and dad. For anoth- 
er student, family reading material 
consists of a few magazines and the 
daily newspapers. 

No matter what the area, it is the 
mother and father best exemplifying 
the lessons of the classroom whose 
youngster is most likely to succeed 
there. If more parents would team up 
with teacher, our persistent critics 
of education would wonder how the 
schools had achieved such a tre- 
mendous improvement so swiftly. 





Mother! Daddy! 


"Where do babies come from?” 


Can YOU answer that in a way that will instill in your child a 
deep respect for parenthood and reverence for God for de- 
signing a beautiful plan of life? 

That's what “The Story of Life,” by Ellis W. Whiting does 
for you as you read it, word for word to your child, truth- 
fully giving him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. No hesitating or 
groping for words because EXACT WORDS are provided, 
with father as well as mother in the picture. 


Written Out of Real Need 
The author, a former High School teacher, wrote first as a 
labor-of-love for his curious 6 year old daughter, and used 
it later with his 3 other children. Their beautiful reactions to 
his story seni it to the publishers. 


Now Over 250,000 Copies Sold 

This book is UNIQUE. It does the work for you, and gives 
the child the right start. It teaches that sex is God's plan for 
the perpetuation of life. This results in the proper attitude 
toward sex in the child’s early years, a vital influence 
throughout life. It is pur- 

posely brief (48 pages) 

so as not to tire the child. Only 


First Impressions 
are Lasting Ones 
Better early than late— 
if too early, the child sim- 
ply will not grasp it all; 
if too late, he may get a 
tainted “first impression” 
which could warp his life. 
With this help, you get 
there first. 
There are two sections 
—first, for the young 
child; the last, answers 
teen-agers’ delicate 
questions, saving embarrassing moments for both youth and 
parent. Even GRANDMA eagerly orders for the little ones to 
beat the older playmate to it. Mothers have remarked, 
“Who but this author would have thought of SUCH an ap- 
proach to this delicate subject?” 


Highly Endorsed by Priests 
In the book, you'll see glowing endorsements by priests and 
physicians, but YOU ARE THE SOLE JUDGE OF THIS BOOK’S 
VALUE TO YOU under our 
Money-Back-Guarantee 
Low price, only $1.00 plus 10c¢ for postage and handling. 
If not highly pleased, return it in ten days for prompt refund. 
Use coupon, or wrap a dollar bill and dime in sheet of paper 
on which please PRINT your name and address—stamp, 
address to us, and mail in nearest mailbox. No C.O.D."s 
because of time involved. 
Declared duty and tax free by the 


{ Canadian gov't., the same price applies 
in Canada—aiso in U.S possessions. 


Dept. 4-0, 912 W. Lorain St, 

Appleton, Wis., U.S.A. 

Please send me copies of “The Story of 
Life” each at $1.00 plus 10c for postage and handling. 

| enclose $. Our Money Back Guar- 
antee protects you. 








Name 





Please print 


Address 








City. Jone State. 
(Please print your name and address on envelope also) 





Non-Catholics are invited to send in questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your ques- 
tion answered. If yours is the one selected to be an- 
swered publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a 
person of your choice will each receive a ten-year 
subscription to this magazine. Write to The C atholic 
Digest, 2959 N. Hanline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: Occasionally I read some articles in your Digest 
and find them quite interesting. However, something i is bother- 
ing me. I am a Jew by birth and by belief. I fled from Germany 
to America about 23 years ago, and I know that so many good 
Catholics helped Jews in their desperate situation. Es pecially, 
nuns and priests e ‘ndangered their own lives in order to save hu- 


man beings; and last but not least the great leader of Catholicism, 
your holy Pope, did a marvelous work in Europe for the sake of 
Jewish people. 

But how can it be explained that in the medieval times the 
Catholic Church in Spain and in other countries was so hostile 
to the Jews and considered them as second-class citizens and 
made their lives so miserable? I don’t put any blame on the pres- 
ent Catholic generation, but I would like to have an historical 
explanation and would be glad to hear your opinion about this. 


Dr. Ernst Appel. 


THE ANSWER: 
3y J. D. Conway 


Your letter, Dr. Appel, indi- for our own delinquencies in 
cates that you and I would justice and charity, but we 
agree on the subject of social should avoid guilt feelings and 
abuses: as members of modern _ resentments about the abuses 
society we should feel shame _ of former generations. We can- 
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not alter the facts of history, and we 
should not seek excuses for the 
crimes of the past. We should rather 
study past mistakes calmly, that we 
may profit by them. If experience is 
the best teacher, then history should 
be the mentor supreme. 

To understand the treatment of 
Jews in medieval times we should 
|. try to solve the age-old puzzle of 
anti-Semitism, and 2. attempt to ap- 
preciate the medieval mentality. 

How it all began is really a mys- 
tery, but the story of anti-Semitism 
stretches through 20 centuries and 
relates in many sordid chapters man’s 
reluctance to mature in his jumbled 
concepts of equality and brother- 





hood, of human rights and dignity. 
It tells in terms of cruelty and suffer- | 
ing of our plodding, half-hearted ef- | 
forts to develop legal institutions to | 
protect the rights of man, and shows | 
the effects of ignorance, prejudice, | 
fear, and hate when they are directed | 
at our brethren of a different tribe, | 
race, creed, or nation. 

Even today, Dr. Appel, prejudice | 
does not present a pretty picture. | 
There has been progress, but it is 
only partial, and we resist mulishly 
each further step. We see isolation 


based on fear of foreigners, segrega- | 


tion resulting from anxieties about 
race, and various restrictions because 
of bias against religions. Habitual in- 
justices are held to be right, and 
established social inequalities are 
represented as the will of God. As 
we survey the history of bigotry we 
may console ourselves that we are 
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not as bad as our ancestors, but we 
leave no legacy in which our chil- 
dren can take pride. 

There seems to have been no def- 
inite anti-Semitism before the time 
of Christ. The Old Testament tells 
of much hatred, fighting, and op- 
pression. The Hebrew people were 
often under the domination of 
greater powers. But this was the 
ordinary fate of a small nation in 
those harsh times. 

However, it is not true to say that 
anti-Semitism is entirely a by-prod- 
uct of Christianity. It began in the 
Greco-Roman world following the 
Dispersion, and its first manifesta- 
tions are seen before Christianity be- 
came a social influence. Some rather 
obscure writers, like Apion, gave it 
strong impulse, but even men like 
Seneca and Tacitus were involved in 

These writers told of ritual mur- 
ders, donkey worship, civil disloyalty, 
and strange and vicious practices 
which have formed the fictitious 
background for the anti-Jewish prej- 
udices of medieval and modern 
times. I understand that the first 
pogrom took place in Egypt in 38 a.p. 

In general, during the early cen- 
turies of Christianity the Jews suf- 
fered no special civil disadv antages, 
and by the 9th century they formed 
an outstanding commercial class. But 
by the end of the Crusades their in- 
ferior position was inexorably estab- 
lished. They were excluded from the 
craft guilds and forced out of com- 
merce by social pressures. To survive, 
they had to become moneylenders 
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and collectors of taxes. There was 
opportunity for them in moneylend- 
ing because Church laws against 
usury kept Christians out of the busi- 
ness. And as tax collectors they were 
the expendable tools of grasping gov- 
ernments. When the people started 
grumbling too much about excessive 
taxes, the state would put the blame 
on Jewish “extortionists,” and the 
unrest would be assuaged with 
pogrom or by the expulsion of Jews 
from the country. 

The laws of many countries de- 
prived the Jew of civil rights, bound 
him by various restrictions, and 
made him dwell in a walled ghetto. 
Legal and social pressures combined 
to make him live by his wits or his 
hard labor at a subsistence level. The 
trade guilds followed the craft guilds 
in excluding him from their monop- 
olistic membership. So in the world 
of commerce the Jew had to become 
a peddler or a middleman. The tran- 
sition from barter to finance gave 
him a partial reprieve from oppres- 
sion and opened a new area for his 
acute skills. But his position in the 
world falsely etched his image in 
the Christian mind as a rapacious 
Shylock deviously defrauding the 
guileless gentile. 

Pogroms were frequent, often 
stirred by catastrophe or plague in 
which Jews were made the scape- 
goats. The popular mind pictured 
them as Christ-killers, deliberate un- 
believers, desecrators of the Euchar- 
ist, and children of the devil. It was 
symptomatic that people blamed the 





Black Death on them in the 14th 
century, and that they were banished 
from various countries as malignant 
targets of divine wrath. 


Meprevat CurisTIANs probably be- 
lieved that zeal for the faith was 
good reason for persecuting Jews. 
They called the Jews perfidious be- 
cause they refused to believe truths 
which had been made evident to 
them; so they were guilty and de- 
served to be punished. But hidden 
behind this righteous excuse were 
all the ignorance, credulity, and 
crude emotions that lie behind most 
intolerance. 

Fear: sometimes it was physical; 
in popular image the unknown Jew 
was vicious. More often it was a 
transferred insecurity, an anxious de- 
fense of privilege, or a superstitious 
bulwark to faith. 

Prejudice: knowing so many 
frightful fabrications that the plain 
truth cannot get a hearing. 

Ignorance: charity never has more 
than a sentimental chance until we 
give it fact to feed on. 

Credulity: primitive people show 
an avid readiness to accept forgeries 
and believe fantastic tales, especially 
those of crime, cruelty, cunning, and 
conspiracy. 

Scapegoat: there is always a need 
for something or someone to bear the 
burden of those many hostilities, re- 
sentments, and frustrations which 
convention will not permit us to 
heap on the brethren of our own 
group, who are actually to blame. 
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Glorification of conformity: the 
Jew committed the crime of being 
different. He observed the Sabbath, 
followed dietary laws, and main- 
tained a stubborn solidarity of race 
and family. 

Xenophobia: the medieval world 
had none of our modern facilities for 
communication, travel, and world 
knowledge. Even we of the space 
age tend to suspect the foreigner in 
our midst, as well as the one beyond 
the border. The Jew in the ghetto 
was a foreigner and a stranger, even 
though his ancestors had been na- 
tives of the city for generations. 

Avarice: when the guilds ex- 
cluded Jews from their membership 
they must have seen commercial ad- 
vantage from one corner of their 
corporate eye. And when a govern- 
ment expelled them from the coun- 
try their property could often be 
confiscated. 

Pride: the modern world has 
much of it. The nazis really thought 
they were better than the Jews. And 
many white people are smugly con- 
vinced that their race is superior to 
that of the poor Negro whose father 
was recently a slave. 

I could go on and on, Dr. Appel, 
with this list of the real causes of 
prejudice. My point is that intoler- 
ance and persecution, wherever you 
find them, are mostly the products 
of the vicious side of man’s nature 
and reflect the mores of his civiliza- 
tion. They may be intensified by 
fanatical ideologies, but they are 
never the logical result of any sound 
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religion, and certainly not the legiti- 
mate product of Christianity: the 
religion of love, patience, and mercy. 

Certainly, Dr. Appel, there is 
nothing about anti-Semitism, or any 
other form of prejudice, which can 
be justified by Catholic doctrine. We 
cling firmly to the truth. We insist 
that. it is an objective reality, im- 
mutable and important. We cannot 
be indifferent to it, or permit error 

be a substitute for it. We are 
zealous that everyone should see it, 

mbrace it, and love it. But we know 
that it must never be imposed on 
anyone. 

Faith is free; force it and it is no 
longer faith. It is twice free: it comes 
freely from God as a gift, and it is 
embraced freely by man’s mind and 
will. It is man’s response to God’s 
word and love; it implies man’s giv- 
ing of himself to God. And a gift 
must be free, else it loses its value. 

We do have an obligation to be- 
lieve, but that duty comes from God, 
is imposed by truth, and operates on 
our free will. No human law can en- 
force it. The sincerity of a man’s 
conscience is one of the greatest 
values on earth. Force used to bring 
assent is a crime against sincerity as 
well as freedom—against both truth 
and conscience. A forced faith does 
not please God and it makes a hypo- 
crite of man. 

The Church has the duty, given 
her by Jesus Christ, to bring truth to 
all men, but she must do it in a way 
to inspire its acceptance in faith. 
She must respect the honesty of 





man’s intellect and the freedom of 
his will. If she were to use force or 
threats she would destroy the very 
faith she seeks to implant. Laws and 
social pressures may force external 


conformity; they can never produce | 


faith. 


Wuen we reap the message of 


Jesus in the Gospels we find more 
emphasis on love than on truth. St. 
Paul combines the two, telling us 
that we must “practice the truth in 
love.” We must love truth, and love 
those who receive the truth. We love 
truth poorly if we try to jam it by 
force into an unwilling mind, where 
it will be secretly despised; and we 
have a false love for our brethren if 
we try to rob them of their freedom 
and sincerity in the interest of truth. 

If we love truth we will hate the 
error opposed to it, but we will not 
let our hatred extend to the honest 
man who is in error. Really our in- 
tolerance springs less from an honest 
love for truth than from a selfish de- 


sire to vindicate the superiority of | 
our own convictions, and to shore up | 


our own troubling doubts. 

Certainly then it can never be the 
role of the Church to force faith; but 
even less is it a function of the state, 
however uniformly Christian or 
Catholic. The duty of the state is to 
seek the best welfare of its citizens, 
and this can never be attained by 
forcing them into conformity against 
their convictions—or by persecuting 
them for failure to conform in mat- 
ters of religion. 
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In fairness to the medieval mind, 
I should point out, Dr. Appel, that 
people of those days were convinced 
that the state was a solidly Christian 
community. Jews were not part of 
such a community; so they were not 
good citizens. They were intruders, 
to be tolerated, at best. 

The Reformation did not improve 
the status of the Jews; they were 
often caught in a squeeze between 
the fervor of Protestantism and the 
reforming zeal of Trent. But the 
humanists raised some strong voices 
in their favor, and here and there 
improvements were made. General 
emancipation began in the 18th cen- 
tury and was favored—legally at least 
—by the revolutionary movements in 
America and Europe. But progress 
has been slow. The Dreyfus affair 
stirred France to new hatreds. In 
Germany racism and _ nationalism 
prepared a base for nazi fanaticism. 
In England no Jew was allowed in 
Parliament until 1858 and in Russia 
someone counted 650 laws against 
Jews in 1888. 

The picture has never been attrac- 
tive but medieval man with all his 
cruelty never came close to the 
ghoulish genocide of our own cen- 
tury. The nazis made the ancient 
pogroms look like picnics. But anti- 
Semitism has never been primarily 
religious. In medieval times when 
religion was the predominant social 
factor, intolerance was expressed in 
religious terms. But even then it was 
largely racist, economic, selfish, and 
psychological. It always springs from 
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man’s lack of maturity, understand- 
ing, and love. For the Christian it 
means that he has never grasped the 
full meaning of the Master's basic 
teaching: that we love our neighbor 
as ourselves. 

Tolerance is a matter of charity. 
Maybe the first Christians under- 
stood that term; at least they loved 
one another. But it has taken the rest 
of us a miserably long time to mature 
in our comprehension of Christ's 
teaching. The story of the Good 
Samaritan is one of the best known 
of our Lord’s parables, but its racist, 
nationalist, and religious import 
seems to have escaped us. It was for 
a purpose that Jesus cited as perfect 
neighbor a despised foreign heretic. 
We chatter about loving our ene- 
mies, and we fail to love foreigners 
who are our friends, to say nothing 
of our near neighbor who has other 
facial features or religious customs. 

Love seeks the best good of the 
loved one. If we love our neighbor 
fully we want him to know the truth; 
it is for his good. But if we really 
love him we will never destroy the 
freedom of his conscience. 

I am not trying to preach to you, 
Dr. Appel, but to admit our faults 
as Christians and to explain the rea- 
son for them. 

It would be well for all men of the 
western world to remember that our 
society has been formed from ideas 
that are basically Jewish. Pope Pius 
XII said that spiritually we are all 
Semites. So when we are anti-Semi- 
tic we are also anti-spiritual. 





I was WAITING in my semiprivate 
hospital room for the birth of my son. 
Between pains, I was reading a St. 
Gerard booklet of prayers. St. Gerard 
is the patron saint of mothers, and the 
rated 2 devotions comforted me 
greatly. 

I got to chatting with the woman 
in the next bed, and she asked me 
what I was reading. I told her. She 
laughed gently: “You Catholics have 
a patron saint for everything!” 

When we were back in our room— 
with nice flat tummies and, so I 
thought, two nice babies to our credit— 
I noticed that my companion was very 
quiet. Then it dawned on me that her 
baby had not been brought in to her. 
She answered my unspoken question: 
her baby, with a rare blood complica- 
tion, had died. 

“I sure could use a patron saint 
now,” she whispered softly. 

I passed her my booklet, which con- 
tained several beautiful prayers for be- 
reaved mothers. She read them over 
and over during the remainder of her 
short stay, and I answered her hesitant 
questions about the Church. I told her 
to keep the booklet. 

Her sorrow had drawn us close, so 
I also gave her my address and asked 
her to write. She did—as a Catholic. 
Two years later, I received from her an 
announcement: of the birth of a son 
she would name Gerard. 

Mrs. Edward Golden. 


WITH BEATING HEART, nine-year- 
old Jane rang the rectory doorbell. She 
was the older child of a mixed mar- 
riage in which the Catholic father had 
fallen away from his religious duties. 
Nevertheless, Jane was a fervent Cath- 
olic, a frequent communicant, who 
attended a Catholic school here in New 
Orleans. 

She had come to a first-Saturday 
Mass with neighbors, who waited for 
her while she visited the rectory. Foot- 
steps sounded, the door opened. Jane 
steeled herself. 

The little girl gazed up into the 
pleasant face of the assistant pastor. 
“Father,” Jane blurted out, “will you 
speak to my mother about becoming a 
Catholic?” 

The priest was deeply touched. He 
promised to get in touch with the 
mother. 

The priest’s call took the mother by 
surprise, but she was gracious, and 
made an appointment to see him. Then 
she asked Jane why she had taken such 
an important step without permission, 
The child replied, “Mother, you so 
often say you are going to become a 
Catholic, and vet you never do any- 
thing about it.” 

The mother faithfully attended her 
instructions, and was baptized on 
Easter, 1959. Her husband made his 
peace with God, and Jane and her 
father accompanied her mother at her 
First Communion. I was sponsor at 
her Baptism. 

Since her conversion, this woman 
has brought four of her friends into the 
Church, encouraging each by accom- 
panying her through her instructions. 
All five have since been Confirmed. 

Olga B. McCann. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 


paid on publication. 
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colorings, wicks. Wax not furnished, but 
available everywhere. For kit plus instruc- 
tion booklet to make seven candles shown 
and many more, send $1 to: Candles of the 
Month, 5134 Mercer, Houston 5, Tex. 
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gift box, 35¢. Five-day service. For superior 
quality, order Gold-Stripe labels. De luxe 
paper—rich gold trim—up to four lines. 
Set of 500, 50¢. 2” long. In plastic gift box, 
60¢. 48-hr. service. Postpaid. Money-back 
guarantee. Walter Drake, 4010 Drake Bldg., 
Colorado Springs 11, Colo. 
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No selling involved. No merchandise to 
buy. For details and free book, write to: 


Universal Schools MCA, 6801 Hillcrest, 


Dallas 5, Tex. 


GIFTS FROM IRELAND like this dainty 
Connemara marble ‘Faerie Ring’ pin with 
marcasite shamrocks ($5.50), in free color 
catalogue of Friends of Leprechauns, HMG, 
Ltd., 431 E. Lake St., Wayzata, Minn. Se- 
lection includes Irish family crests, hand- 
made tweeds, knitwear, and briar pipes. 








CHRIST CHILD IN CRIB 


Beautifully hand- 
molded figure of the 
infant Christ in wax, 
resting on real straw 
in wooden crib. Im- 
ported from Austria. 


Crib sizes: 
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PEOPLE 60 TO 80 may still apply for 
$1000 legal reserve life insurance. No sales- 
man will call. Inquire by sending postcard, 
stating year of birth, to: Old American In- 
surance Co., Dept. L1079M, 4900 Oak, 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 


SNACK HOUND makes fancy serving 
easy! Five-sectioned dachshund of highly 
glazed pottery arranges several ways. 15” 
long. $1.50. For Snack Hound and free gift 
catalogue: Adriane, Inc., 6-829 Finch Mer- 
chandise Mart, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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‘SLEEP-TEACHING’ MACHINE. Called 
the Electronic Educator, this amazing new 
device trains and teaches at both the 
conscious and subconscious levels. You read 
or play recorded material into the micro- 
phone, recording it on special endless tape 
cartridges holding from one minute to two 
full hours of tape. 

This tape repeats itself endlessly until 
your message is memorized. Machine will 
record, play back and erase. Has timer and 
slumber speaker for sleep-study. For full 
details plus unusual free 200-item catalogue 
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Sleep-Learning Research Association, Box 
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the finest plan available at lowest possible cost, your protection can begin immediately. 


FREE POLICY EXAMINATION ...SEND NO MONEY 


CHECK ONE PLAN ONLY 
M A L (CD $4 a month ($3,300 Benefits) 


ma Address Os3 th ($2,475 Benefits) 
NOW TO: O32 ; ain ($1,650 Senta? 


City zone State (CD $1 a month ($825 Benefits) 


List below family members to be covered and check rate per month to be added to 
premiums for each individual. 
Name Ow O8 Ox Os 


1522 Locust St. Ow O8 Ox O8 
Philadelphia Ow O8 Ox Os 


Penna Ov O83 Ox Os 
: 5 SELF SERVICE DIVISION: AMERICAN INDEPENDENT COMPANIES, PHILA. PA 
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WHEN YOU 
fret ORDER THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM 


from the famous 
als 


SB PAULIST BOOK MART %< 
THE MOST EXCITING OFFER WE HAVE EVER MADE! 


Imagine—the card below is worth almost five dollars 
to you! Just fill it in and mail—it brings you the first 
2 volumes of one of the most exciting and monumental 
publishing achievements of our time! Nothing to pay— 
and the books are yours to keep! Read the details in- 
side, then mail the card right away. 
Don't take our word for it—when the 
Paulise Book Mart. makes it so easy for 
ou to see and judge fdr yourself. 
SEE ead all about this exciting offer 


INSIDE inside! 


es! Send me my first 2 books free, and continue 
y * sending me the 20th CENTURY ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF CATHOLICISM at the rate of 2 volumes 
a month for $4.95. I may cancel at any time, and pay 
only for books received after my 2 gift books. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE 














The first magn 
tounding Catholic p 
-- yours FREE -- no 


THE TWE 


These books are an 
easy-to-handle 6x9 
inches, beautifully 

? 









printed on fine 
quality paper, with 
handsome bindings 
stamped in gold. 





Edited by a great Catho- 
lic author and distin- 
guished French Acade- 
mician—HENRI DANIEL- 
ROPS—each volume is 
the work of a leading 
Catholic authority in his 
field. Each volume car- 
ries the Imprimatur. 


“No strings attached’’ means just that! These two 
superb volumes are YOURS FREE, YOURS TO KEEP! 
THE PAULIST BOOK MART believes that no thinking Catholic—priest, 


layman, parent, teacher, student, active parishioner—will want to be with- 
out this monumental source of information and inspiration! Why do we 
offer you the first two volumes FREE? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them, reading them, dipping into them for ready reference, turning 
to them for quick and clear answers to your questions—-you will want to 
continue receiving two new volumes every month at only $4.95 for both each 
month, until you have the entire, magnificent, 150-volume set as your own 
priceless, precious possession! But you must be the judge. With your order 
for two books a month, we send you the first two books ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. They are yours to keep even if you decide to cancel. And you may 
cancel at any time, and pay only for books received after the first two gift 
books. Fair enough? But you must act quickly—our supply of gift books 
is limited. Mail this card now! 


, 
~ Owned and operated by the PAULIST FATHERS 





CLAIM YOUR FREE GIFT BOOKS NOW! 


ificent volumes of the most as- 


yblishing achievement of our time 


strings attached when you order 


TIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CATHOLICISM from the famous 
PAULIST BOOK MART >< 


HERE AT LAST is the great reference work for all Catholics! 


Acclaimed as the greatest source of Catholic knowledge ever as- 
sembled, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want to know 
on any subject involving Catholicism! Covering every aspect of 
Catholic belief and thought, each superb volume is scholarly yet 
concise and crystal-clear .. . arranged for enjoyable comtinuous read- 
ing as well as ready reference. The card below pays for your first 
2 books What is Faith? and What is the Bible? Send it now, we'll 
ship them immediately. Thereafter you will receive 2 volumes a 
month, as they are published, for only $4.95 for both! But our supply 
of gift books is limited—so fill in this card, clip and mail it today! 


THIS CARD IS WORTH $435 TO YOU—SEE OVER 





FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 
16107 


New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No Postage Stamp Necessory if Mailed in the United States 


PAULIST BOOK MART 





AT MASS... Follow the Priest | 
With Your ST. JOSEPH MISSAL aA | 


SAINT JOSEPH 


y SUNDAY MISSAL 











ST. JOSEPH 












SPECIAL 
ARTCRAFT 






SPECIAL 


ARTCRAFT 
Ideal for 


Dialogue 
Mass 


Rosary and Stations in Full Color 


SE the most beautifully illustrated, : 4 

world-famous “Saint Joseph Daily z FOR 
Missal” for 10 days without cost. It is ; No cy Pages BE 
by far the most modern and easy-to-use So handy—it’s the ideal Sun- 
Daily Missal. Experience the great joy ‘ day Missal for Catholics of § 
of really taking part in every step of al : 
the Mass with the Priest . . . be in the 
right place at the right time. 


The Lord!  « Latin-English Ordinary. FPuS magnificent sey Salter sees 
And with, * ver 50 Full Color Illus. rhe een ee Mass 
e Simplified Arrangement. There are NO 
Mass is com 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! the beginning 
... word for word! Ideal 
for all ages! Includes 
Latin Responses for 
Dialogue Mass. 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


pend no money! Simply mail coupon. 
If not delighted return at end of ten 
days and owe nothing. Mail today! 


“Confraternity Version” 
Now you can follow the Priest 
WORD-FOR-WORD as he 
reads from the Pulpit. 


(Size of Type) 


ACT NOW! 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. CD-10 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH MISSAL” checked below. 
I may return it after 10-days’ examination if dissatis- 
fied. Otherwise, I begin payments of $2.00 a month until 
the full price plus postage is paid. 


DAILY MISSAL CONTINUOUS SUNDAY MISSAL 
[] Arteraft $5.95 [) Arteraft $5.95 
[[] Deluxe $12.50 [] Deluxe $12.50 












ARTCRAFT EDITION — Durable Maroon 
cloth with embossed scroll design, gold 
stamped, red edges, long silk ribbons. 


Zone State 


TOTNTS 1: you now wish to make full payment, avoid- 
ing Carrying and postal charges, enclose $5.00 for Art- 
craft Edition and $10.00 for DeLuxe Edition. Send full 
payment cn Orders outside United States and Canada. 


DELUXE EDITION — Maroon flexible gen- 
uine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold 
edges, long silk ribbons. 








Any 





spragerete 


2, a aeee 


